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“God Makes the Difference” 


EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


THE Christian community is all-inclusive to those who have 
bound themselves to God in order to be free. In Christ there 
was neither bond nor free—that was the end of an invidious social 
distinction; Jew nor Greek—that ended a hateful racial distinction; 
barbarian (alien) nor Scythian (enemy)—that ended a spurious 
isolationism. ‘The intention was not to eradicate differences but to 
identify similarities. They discovered a synthesis on a higher level 
—in Christ. The first Christian communist experiment in Jeru- 
salem was neither accidental nor spectacular. It was the simple 
expression of community on the economic level. ‘The experiment 
has been endlessly tried under various auspices and with varying suc- 
cess, but it will always be germane to any community that sets love 
at its center and accepts it as the moral imperative to which all action 
must conform. .... 


The present world turmoil is discouraging to diviners, and pre- 
sentiments of disaster do not yield to anodynes taken by mouth or 
by mind. It is for this grave reason that men must have faith, a 
faith that is not partial or feeble, diffuse or indifferent, but that can 
gather up all life’s fragments into an all-inclusive, dynamic, cohesive 
love. The alternatives are not promising, and to have no faith at 
all is not to live. 


And if there is a difference that points up low faith and high faith, 
and no faith and death, it is our confidence that it is God—-God seen, 
by those who have looked in his direction, in the face of Jesus Christ 
and in the community of his friends. 


—From God Makes the Difference, by Edwin 
McNeill Poteat. Harper & Brothers, 1951, 
PP- 235-7 passim. Used by permission. 





Collectivism: Problem for Christian Ethics 


JOSEPH FLETCHER 


Tromas MASARYK once warned his fellow Czechs in terms 
they only partially understood. He said, “I reject the idealism which neg- 
lects to provide bread for the hungry.”* More recently the same warning 
came from Stephen Spender: “The interests of the few people in the world 
who care for the values of freedom must be identified with the many who 
need bread, or freedom will be lost.” ? 

“Collectivism” in some form or other is everywhere gaining favor as 
the answer to human material needs. There are doctrinaire versions of it, 
as in the socialist programs of communists and social democrats. Capitalism 
is actually collectivist, although not so in principle. In spite of its laissez- 
faire philosophy at an earlier stage of development, capitalism’s technical 
success in raising the productivity of labor by mass production has created 
the mass structures that go with it. Even in liberal capitalist countries 
there is a centralization of initiatives far beyond the degree recognized by 
the man in the street. As Karl Mannheim has explained, technology in 
all areas (not just in the capital means of production) has in effect struc- 
tured modern society along collective lines, reducing private initiatives and 
elevating expertise, bureaucracy, and military centralization.* The col- 
lectivizing results of technology in industry, medicine, transport, merchan- 
dizing, communications, and every other side of social life, are perhaps 
most dramatically revealed by the newest military technology. Weapons 
of mass extermination, especially the atom bomb, create collective interest 
in the simple terms of survival, so that collective living and collective dying 
become painfully obvious sides of the same coin. 

As an objective or structural reality, collectivism is here to stay in our 
technical society. Even though decentralization could be deliberately 
adopted as a corrective policy, the trend towards collectivism, towards inter- 


1 Quoted by J. L. Hromadka, Doom and Resurrection. Richmond, Va.: Madrus House, 1945, p. 67. 
2In The God That Failed, ed. Richard Crossman. Harper & Brothers, 1950, p. 273. 
8 Mannheim, Karl, Man and Society. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1940, pp. 40-51. 
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School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The above article is a preliminary descriptive 
statement of the problem, and is part of a longer work; it is offered here for the purpose 
of inviting discussion. 
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dependence, is nevertheless irreversible. The future of civilization, to 
put it quite bluntly, does not offer a choice between collectivism and indi- 
vidualism, between large-scale and small-scale institutions. The only 
alternative open to us is between “good” and “bad” collectivism. The 
future lies with titanic units of social function which will serve us as the 
given means; our choice lies only between desirable and undesirable ends. 
The entrance of these value-terms into our thinking about collectivism is 
what calls ethics into play. We are concerned here with the philosophical 
aspect of collectivism, not with its structural or sociological side. 


I 


Those of us who were reared and educated in liberal capitalist culture 
turn a doubtful and uneasy eye upon all doctrinaire collectivisms. There- 
fore the post-war gains made by communists all over the world are a cause 
for genuine anxiety among those of us who have been nurtured in an era 
of individualist idealism. Fear or anxiety is, as we know, a pervasive and 
universal motive explaining both human sinfulness and human hope.* But 
it is a very concrete and specific fear which now sharpens our ethical interest 
in collectivism. We were never much threatened by the collective principle 
inherent in technology, as long as it just grew up like Topsy. But in its 
politically successful, doctrinaire form, collectivism arouses us to a more 
urgent evaluation and judgment. 

Even in the limited context of our Western formal or political democ- 
racy, it seems correct to find the polarities of the democratic ideal in freedom 
and security. Our perennial problem is to hold these two “goods” or val- 
ues in some kind of creative balance. It is a commonplace in social ethics 
that each of these values presupposes the other; security is an aspect of 
freedom, and freedom is an aspect of security. We say it is this ambivalence 
which gives democracy its dynamic quality, its creative tensions. The the- 
orists of all schools are agreed on this much, whether they stand in the lib- 
eral tradition of Locke or employ the diamat method of the Marxists.° 

Nevertheless, we must guard against a tautology in this matter, a false 
antithesis in which one of the polarities is actually the other in disguise! 
“Security” is not merely freedom from interference or from involvement 
with others. Nor is “freedom” only security in the private possession of 
rights and things. Too many ethical discussions fall into this trap, employ- 


4 Cf. William Spurrier’s simple reduction of the Niebuhr-cum-Kierkegaard theory in Power for Action, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1948, pp. 21-37. 
5 “Diamat” is a portmanteau word for dialectical materialism recently popularized in the Soviet Union. 
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ing the terms in such a way as to end up with one of them only, i.e. a “free- 
dom” conceived individualistically, as self-assertion or a claim of unique 
interest. 

It is only, therefore, by separating them, by making them represent 
values which are different in kind, that we can carry on a productive dis- 
cussion of their relations and their dependence upon each other. When 
the broad masses of the people speak of security, as in the phrase “social 
security benefits,” they mean a guaranteed access to material values; when 
they speak of freedom they mean a guaranteed access to the moral values 
of self-determination. They are theoretically correct, instinctively. If we 
talk seriously of “security” in spiritual things, we end by confusing security 
with freedom. When we speak of “security” in religion, we mean freedom 
of worship. When we speak of “security” in speech or publication, we 
mean freedom of expression. When we speak of “security” in the vote, we 
mean political freedom. The reverse of this, however, is not true. For 
example, to speak of “freedom” of employment does not imply job-se- 
curity. In the literature of the N. A. M., freedom of employment means 
just the opposite of job-security! 

All of this suggests that the term which needs sharper definition is 
“security.” As far as abstractions can be controlled, always a difficult thing 
to do, “security” should mean a right of access to material things in par- 
ticular. It stands for a guarantee (by some reasonable minimum) of our 
food, shelter, clothing, and purchasing power. When security is con- 
ceived in this way, “freedom” is no longer a false polarity. Then freedom 
means a guarantee (by some reasonable minimum) of our spiritual rights 
in religious confession, cultural standards, personal vocation, and choices 
of governmental order over our common affairs. 

This clarification shows how unrealistic and superficial is the tendency 
to “prefer” freedom “rather than” security. It is unrealistic because, alas, 
we can have security without freedom, as many well-fed (and even pam- 
pered) slaves have testified. Epictetus is a classic example. But we 
cannot have freedom without security as long as we are creatures of the 
natural order, depending upon material sustenance. Within the frame- 
work and conditions of human society, to have security in material things 
means to have “order” and controls. As Denis de Rougemont says, “Un- 
conditional freedom is a phantom, the harbinger of the worst tyrannies.” * 

The trouble is that the problem of security and freedom (which is 


6 See his discourses, esp. Enchiridion. 
T De Rougemont, Denis, The Devil’s Share. Pantheon Books, 1948, p. 100. 
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exactly parallel to the problem of “freedom and order”) is almost habitu- 
ally misstated. On the level of rational solutions, as distinct from practical 
decisions, any problem depends in the last analysis upon being correctly 
stated. Thus, problems of two values in equation are legion: self and so- 
ciety, freedom and order, individualism and collectivism, reason and power, 
free will and necessity, thought and action, faith and works, law and grace, 
patriotism and cosmopolitanism; the list is almost endless. These ambiv- 
alences, these unities of opposites, are fatally easy to convert into fruitless 
issues by making them into “or” instead of “and” questions. To do so is 
to falsify their reality; to trap ourselves with the either-or fallacy. 

The category of “or” in our Western culture has become an ingrained 
habit of thought after centuries of tutelage under Aristotelian logic. It 
comes from the rule of “the excluded middle” which allows us to reason 
that a thing is either A or non-A, excluding any middle ground. It repre- 
sents, of course, a prescientific assumption that things are static, that reality 
is a series of events rather than a dynamic process. The physical and social 
sciences teach us that the phenomenal world consists of change, motion, 
development, and that (in fact) A is always becoming non-A, and vice versa. 
What we conceive to be opposites not only exist together but are interde- 
pendent; they interpenetrate, in a kind of universal dialectic. Our prob- 
lems are both-and, not either-or. We need to learn a new habit, to think 
by a rule of the inclusive middle! As with other relative values and antith- 
eses, so it is with security and freedom, collectivism and individualism. 
They go together. But most importantly, they are always going together." 

Eduard Heimann has put it this way: “Freedom and order are not 
only opposed to each other, they also presuppose each other.” And again 
(since order is a physical need and freedom a moral need), “Order is more 
fundamental, freedom is higher.”*® This means, correctly, that order 
(which is the basis of economic security) is required for existence; freedom 
is sought for the sake of growth and creativity. 


II 


Actually the human drive is for both security and freedom, for both 
collective order and individual initiative. Yet freedom depends upon se- 
curity, and not the other way around! The “sacramentalism” of life, to 
anticipate a Christian reference, means that the way to spiritual values is 

8 In other formal rules of discourse, Identity and Noncontradiction, stasis is assumed, and subject to the 


same correction. The former holds that A is A, each thing identical with itself; the latter that A is not 
non-A, that each thing is not different from itself. They are common abstractions, but only abstractions. 


® Heimann, Eduard, Freedom and Order. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1947, pp. 9-10. 
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not around material things but through them (to use a phrase of L. P. 
Jacks). Security is the “given” quantity, freedom is the qualifier. Freedom 
is the end but security is the means, and although ends succeed means they 
do not supersede them. Moralists of every school are indebted to Thomas 
Aquinas for his insistence that means are proximate ends. Civilization is 
a process which combines constant development in both values. Political 
democracy seeks to balance them; socialism seeks to synthesize them. Some- 
times security, sometimes freedom, will seem the more important, depending 
upon the historical circumstances. Converting these terms into the struc- 
tural concepts of “economic democracy” and “political democracy,” we 
find they offer us two yardsticks for the measure of democracy. Security 
asks how wide is the distribution of benefits, and freedom asks how wide 
is the distribution of controls. 

But, to quote Ralph Barton Perry, “one may be behind the other; 
and in the transition from a nondemocratic phase to a democratic phase of 
development, either may precede the other.” *° This is the root difference 
between the social systems of the capitalist bloc and the socialistic bloc of 
nations. The capitalist tendency, rooted in its individualist ideals, is to 
minimize security (as a social responsibility) for the sake of freedom; the 
socialist tendency, rooted in its collective ideals, is to minimize freedom 
(as a social responsibility) for the sake of security. Liberal theorists regard 
the two values, and the psychological drives associated with them, as a 
permanent contradiction in an unresolvable but “fruitful” tension. (This 
is the nondialectical view which is often, in theological circles, called “dia- 
lectical”!) Marxists regard them as an antithesis which finally reaches a 
synthesis in communism, their social eschaton. 

Whatever might be said of the dominant minority in any epoch or 
society, it has never been true of the majority of men, pushing ahead for 
social change, that they refused to grasp more of either of these values for 
fear they would lose what they had of the other! This has held true even 
though the balance always teeters when they lay hold deliberately upon 
either end of the pole. In our time there is a tremendous hunger for security 
because technology offers it. Relative plenty is a practical policy, given 
the appropriate organization and controls or co-ordinations. Thus as mod- 
ern men reach out for greater economic security and abundance, they also 
reach out for greater collective interest. 

The majority of men, the masses, are apt to grasp too eagerly for 
security, without keeping a close enough watch upon their liberties. It is 


10 Perry, R. B., “The Logic of Peace.” The Atlantic Monthly, December, 1947. 
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certainly true that security without freedom is tyranny, in the same way 
that freedom without security is anarchy and exploitation. But freedom 
and security are not the only terms of social justice. If freedom and order 
are to be rightly related they require reason and power as well. In the 
fullest formula, what men are aiming at is: A reasonable power contriving 
order for the sake of freedom. Of course, there is always the problem of 
preserving reason in the seat of power. We can all agree with the newly 
popularized dictum of Lord Acton that “power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” ** This is the negative principle at the heart of all 
democratic politics. It might be well, however, if we took as seriously 
Lord Acton’s commensurate but usually ignored proposition that “every 
class is unfit to govern,” which is the negative principle at the heart of all 
proposals to eliminate class structures from society. 

The problem posed by the power impulse in men is itself always rela- 
tive. We cannot regard power as an absolute evil or the abuse of power 
as an “eternal” fact about men, without falling back into the old pit of 
static and metaphysical conceptions of men and society. The cynical maxim 
that “human nature cannot be changed” has always been the foundation 
of other-worldly religions and conservative politics. To recognize the 
danger inherent in the exercise of power is to warn ourselves; but it neither 
condemns us inevitably to power-corruption nor does away with the need 
for its uses. Power as a means of social control is subject to the law of 
diminishing returns; too much is too much! When that point is reached, 
the people “change” or “overthrow” their men of power (to use Abraham 
Lincoln’s language). Arrogance, hubris, as Toynbee shows, brings disaster 
to ruling men or ruling classes when they overreach themselves.” 

When we think of security in specifically economic terms, setting it 
over against freedom as a political ideal, it is most important to see how the 
claims of each are bound up in the world-wide demand for “socialism” or 
“economic democracy” or “planned society” or “managed economy” or 
whatever you wish to call it. It is one of the weird and ironic facts about 
much liberal thinking today that those who are the first to insist that 
political privilege is dangerous, because of the corrupting effects of power, 
seem unable to see that the same principle works in economic relations. 
They will agree that the danger of power-abuse should rule out political 
monopoly, as in aristocracy, but they generally deny that the danger of 
power-abuse should rule out economic monopoly, as in the private owner- 


11 Letters to Mary Gladstone. Macmillan & Co., 1905, pp. 193f, 205f 
12 Toynbee, A. J., A Study of History, Oxford University Press. Sections on Failure of Self-Determina- 
tion, and Schism. 
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ship and control of the socially necessary means of production. In economic 
matters they profess to rely upon “stewardship” to redress inequalities of 
wealth, even though they deny the workability of stewardship in political 
affairs and government. It would appeal to coherent reason that if one 
will not work, neither will the other. What Christians call “stewardship” 
is an antiquarian, Aristotelian idea of noblesse oblige, raised to ethical re- 
spectability by medieval theologians who had forgotten all about the equali- 
tarian and “collective” ideals of Plato and of the early Fathers. Steward- 
ship is all right as a leaven of injustice, but it presupposes the existence of 
“haves” and “have-nots” and is therefore a corrective rule; it is not a norma- 
tive or constitutive rule, except with those who prefer a class-structured 


society to a classless society.”* 
III 


Only one more thing remains to be said here about the relativity of 
security and freedom, of collectivism and individualism. It is perfectly 
plain that in a technical society security entails planning and controls, in 
both industry and government. Professor Mannheim has argued per- 
suasively that our choice today, at Half-past Nineteen Hundred, is not 
between liberty and planning, but between good planning and bad planning; 
planning by the community and planning by special interests. This is the 
choice between democracy and fascism. We have reached the planning 
stage of social development (as modern warfare has demonstrated to in- 
dustry), and Mannheim has much to support his warning that “at the stage 
of planning freedom can only be guaranteed if the planning authority in- 
corporates it into the plan itself.” ** Once we see that the claims of free- 
dom (as distinct from Jaissez-faire) are realizable only in free zones 
deliberately provided within the framework of a planned social structure, 
then we can proceed to specified provisions for freedom: certain freedoms 
from, certain freedoms ¢o, certain freedoms of. This is the dialectical in- 
sight that the only way to preserve freedom from planning is to plan for it. 

William Temple expressed it this way: “No man can doubt that in 
the post-war world our economic life must be ‘planned’ in a way and to an 
extent that Mr. Gladstone, for example, would have regarded, and con- 
demned, as socialistic Our aim must be to plan efficiently for the 
maximum of freedom. Security is necessary to real freedom; legal free- 
dom with economic necessity may be personal bondage. So much restric- 
tion of legal freedom as is necessary to a reasonable measure of security 


18 Cf. Joseph Fletcher, ed., Christianity and Property. Westminster Press, 1947, pp. 184-187. 
14 Op cit., p. 378. 
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leads to an increase of personal freedom. To put it shortly, we have in 
a doctrinaire fashion talked about socialism and individualism long enough: 
it is time to try to get the best out of both. The question now is not: Shall 
we be socialistic or shall we be individualistic? But: How socialistic and 
how individualistic shall we be?” ** 

This is the standpoint of “pragmatic collectivism.” No other stand- 
point seems to be as close to the ambivalence of our moral ideals, or as 
adequate to the relativities of history. As a matter of fact, there is no 
ideology in the political forum that makes anything else a part of its the- 
oretical apparatus! Terms such as “collectivism” and “individualism” are 
polar ideas, abstractions. They represent no reality; they represent no 
ideology; they represent no viable alternatives of political policy or social 
ethics. 


15 Temple, William, Christianity and Social Order. S.C. M. Press, 1950, pp. 101-102. 
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Comment by J. Harry Cotton and John V. Van Sickle 


In “Collectivism: A Problem for Christian Ethics,” Dr. Joseph 
Fletcher argues that social living requires the effective synthesis of antitheses 
such as security and freedom, self and society, reason and power, thought 
and action, faith and works, and not the meek acceptances of the or alterna- 
tives which Aristotelian logic long led us to regard as inevitable. From 
this starting point he draws the conclusion that the choice confronting mod- 
ern man is not individualism or socialism but individualism and socialism. 
This sounds harmless enough, but as the argument proceeds it becomes 
evident that there is very little place for individualism in his ethics. Thus 
toward the end of his article he writes: “They (i.e. liberal thinkers) will 
agree that the danger of power-abuse should rule out political monopoly, 
. . . . but they generally deny that the danger of power-abuse should rule 
out economic monopoly, as in the private ownership and control of the 
socially necessary means of production.” By an unsupported dictum, by a 
gross non sequitur, Dr. Fletcher reaches the conclusion that only a full- 
fledged socialism is ethically defensible. He appears to be quite unaware 
of the fact that it may be impossible for individualism to survive in a society 


in which the socially necessary means of production are publicly owned. 


ALICE-IN-WoNDERLAND Locic 


Dr. Fletcher’s article suffers from logical confusion. Modern logic 
has gone far beyond Aristotle, but it has not outgrown the need of accurate 
definition of terms in a particular discourse. It was this need that Aristotle 
had in mind when he formulated his three laws of thought. In an article, 
or in a discourse, abstract terms ought to be sharply defined syntactically, 
or, by touching ground with concrete instances, denotatively. Dr. Fletcher 
unfortunately does neither with the term “collectivism.” He nods in this 
direction only in a footnote. It should be clear that with this lack of logical 
method you can prove anything under the sun. 

“Collectivism” is confusingly equated with (1) the concentration of 
decisions in mass industries, (2) the obvious fact of our growing interde- 
pendence, (3) communism, and (4) planning. From the bewildering 
increase of social complexity it does not follow that we ought to move 





J. Harry Corton, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Philosophy, and Joun V. Van 
SickLe, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Economics, are colleagues on the faculty of Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Indiana; and they offer jointly a course in “Economics and 
Ethics.” 
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toward a “planned economy,” when the middle term is as vague as Dr. 
Fletcher’s “collectivism”—which, as he admits in the very last paragraph, 
is an abstraction devoid of reality. 

There is serious ethical confusion in the article as well. Is the ideal 
of stewardship “antiquarian”? We may grant that men have used this 
virtue as a corrective to injustice, and agree with Dr. Fletcher that it does 
not correct. But in its largest usage “stewardship” has signified the use 
of all of life and its resources to the glory of God, which can never be 
separated from the good of our fellows. It is responsibility to God for all 
that we have. Surely he would not surrender this basic freedom to the 
mercies of a hypothetically omniscient State! 

He rightly protests the concentration of economic power. In the 
hands of the few it is indeed quite as dangerous as political power. It is 
only honest to add, however, that the great majority of market economists 
have deplored monopolies and the governmental interventions which beget 
them. 

However, he dismisses the dangers of political concentrations of power 
by reference to the “cynical maxim” that “human nature cannot be 
changed.” True, the Christian ought to expect that by the grace of 
God moral progress and growth can be achieved. But it is difficult to 
conceive how he can be utopian enough to expect concentrated power within 
the foreseeable future to become safe in the hands even of good men. 
Christian thinkers ought to draw from the dual sources of history and 
Christian theology sufficient insight into the perversity of human pride in 
places of power, to make the diffusion of power one of their principal ob- 
jectives. 

We agree with Dr. Fletcher that freedom cannot be abstracted from 
other essential elements in our complex society. But freedom cannot be 
made into a by-product either of security or of government planning. The 
course of the argument is worth noting. First, freedom is limited by defi- 
nition to the realm of the spirit, while security is confined to the physical. 
Then L. P. Jacks is quoted to the effect that the way to spiritual values is 
not around material things but through them! The separation is a little 
too neat. What about the freedom of the consumer to buy or not to buy? 
Or to choose between one commodity and another? In the market economy 
consumers exercise the ultimate control. This is not only good ethics (dis- 
tribution of power) but good economics as well. We cannot see how any 
form of centralized planning can long postpone controls over the con- 
sumer’s choice. 
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The writer recognizes the danger, but his solution seems to us to be 
totally inadequate. He quotes Mannheim as follows: “Freedom can only 
be guaranteed if the planning authority incorporates it into the plan itself.” 
What sort of freedom is this? How much freedom can any planning 
authority confer on the citizens? If freedom comes not out of the indi- 
vidual, no authority can bestow it on him. Surely Woodrow Wilson was 
much nearer the truth when he said in his New York City address in Oc- 
tober, 1912, that no government can ever confer freedom on its citizens. 
Freedom has come rather by resistance to government. 


ALICE-IN-WoNDERLAND Economics 


Dr. Fletcher has evidently given long and careful study to the dog- 
matisms of Marx and of economic determinists generally; he has read widely 
in the literature critical of private capitalism. But other men of spiritual 
and mental power have found much that is good in private property and 
responsible private enterprise. This one-sided approach to the capitalism- 
collectivism controversy leads him to support propositions that are either 
demonstrably false or else highly debatable. 

The sweeping assertion that private initiatives are progressively being 
centralized has already been mentioned. Though this is apparently re- 
garded as an unfortunate trend, the typically (Marxian) deterministic 
conclusion is reached that it is inevitable and that we must therefore, and 
in some unspecified fashion, convert this misfortune into a blessing. We 
should be inclined to say that there is much less centralization of initiative 
than he alleges, a good deal less than in earlier ages, and that, in any event, 
there is no dialectic determinism at work here. If there is a trend, it can 
be reversed by men of good will should they come to the conclusion that 
the results are not to their liking. 

The superficiality of the economic analysis is strikingly revealed when 
Dr. Fletcher talks about “job-security” as an appropriate way of providing 
security, which he defines as “guaranteed access to material values.” Now 
there is no doubt that from a purely technical point of view the people of 
a wealthy country could tax themselves enough to provide a minimum real 
income to every inhabitant, without destroying the individual’s freedom of 
choice as a consumer, a job seeker, or a deviser of new products or of new 
and better ways of making old and familiar things. But if individual se- 
curity is to be had through job-security, then we shall have to accept drastic 
limitations on these three freedoms. Men cannot spend their incomes as 
their fancies dictate, the dissatisfied cannot change their jobs, business firms 
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cannot vie with one another to offer us more for less, if we insist upon 
pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp of social security through job-security. Down 
that road lies regimentation, stagnation, and poverty. 

Dr. Fletcher would thus destroy, albeit unintentionally, the very 
technology which he says has for the first time made “relative plenty a 
practicable policy.” Here again he exaggerates. The relative plenty of 
which he speaks is confined to only a few favored spots in the world, and 
falls pitifully short of what most of us would regard as tolerable. More- 
over, even this relative abundance has to be created year after year. It 
does not just happen. It depends upon a vast amount of past saving and 
upon current incentives. All sorts of incentives are at work here, but for 
the foreseeable future material rewards are necessary, and they both cause 
and require a considerable degree of material inequality. Men of warm 
social sympathies naturally feel uneasy about these material inequalities. 
If it were a question of dividing up a fixed stock of goods that could not 
be replaced, this attitude would be entirely proper. But if a considerable 
degree of inequality is the necessary price for bringing into existence an 
ever-increasing stock of goods, then the inequality of the moment takes on 
a less ugly mien. 

It is important that we intellectuals who seek to create in our own 
minds the picture of the Good Society should realize why, in a country 
like the United States, the broad masses are, and, in the long run, must 
be the principal beneficiaries of the incentive system under which we now 
live. 

The relative plenty which prevails in the United States is not due to 
the extraordinary productivity of the American economy. As an eminent 
theologian pointed out a century and a half ago, the output of a country 
could grow by arithmetic progression, and the people could still live at 
the starvation level, if they exercised no restraints whatsoever upon their 
sexual appetites. As long as biologic man is in the saddle, as he is in most 
parts of the world, capitalism, as a method of production, cannot alleviate 
his lot. All that it can do is create the kind of illusions that permeate Dr. 
Fletcher’s article. 

But once the people in any area are prepared to limit the sizes of 
their families in order that their children may have a better chance than 
they had, capitalism as a way of life amd as a means of production cannot 
fail to transform a society. The same psychological drives that lead to 
the limitation of offspring lead to saving and investment. Investment 
requires labor for its accomplishment. Once the rate of investment exceeds 
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the rate of population increase, the much maligned market mechanism not 
merely provides indispensable indications as to what should be produced, 
and how and where and by whom it should be produced, but it also works 
inexorably in favor of wage earners, as distinguished from those whose 
incomes are derived from property. This result comes about purely and 
simply because labor becomes increasingly scarce relative to capital. And 
if the people in such a society devote a reasonable proportion of their re- 
sources to the education of their young, this same market mechanism must 
put an ever larger valuation on the human factor, unskilled labor—and 
again for the quite neutral reason of its growing scarcity. The social re- 
former who would seriously retard the rate at which we improve the equip- 
ment and the organization at the disposal of our working population 
assumes a heavy moral responsibility toward future generations. 

Much as we value the enormous productivity of our individualistic 
economic system, this is not in our eyes its chief virtue. To us the system 
is ethically defensible because it furnishes one of the essential foundation 
stones upon which all our freedoms rest. These freedoms depend upon 
the diffusion of power. True, very few of us can own enough of the “so- 
cially necessary means of production” to be free from the necessity of 
working for our daily bread. But neither can the owners of these same 
means of production live without our labor. There is no sustenance in a 
steel mill, a railroad train, or a bale of cotton. Our daily bread comes as 
a result of a fruitful working together of labor and capital. Every property 
owner is a potential job-giver. His existence is my chief protection against 
tyranny. Doubtless it would be better if property were even more widely 
distributed than it is, but putting all property into the hands of government 
is surely not the way to increase my independence. On the contrary the 
proposal involves a compounding of economic and political monopoly; it 
calls upon us to entrust our spiritual and material well-being to the “stew- 
ardship” of government officials. Historical experience, economic and 
political theory, and common sense all cry out against such a solution. 

The trouble with Dr. Fletcher is that he has gotten himself caught 
in the either-or dilemma which he deplores. He evidently regards prop- 
erty as an absolute and complete right to use and abuse scarce economic 
goods. Lacking faith in the righteousness of property owners, he proposes 
to transfer this right in its entirety to the State. Then, by an act of su- 
preme faith, which is as touching as it is tragic, he endows his State with 
all the virtues. What he is really assuming here is that Aés State will by 
some miracle act as he thinks he would act if he were the State. 
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He could have avoided this dilemma, had he looked at private prop- 
erty as a bundle of rights. In the mythical society of Robinson Crusoe 
all of the rights were of necessity vested in Crusoe. With the coming of 
his man Friday some modifications of Crusoe’s property rights became 
necessary. As a society evolves, it is of course necessary to withdraw from 
the bundle rights that may have been entirely appropriate to a simpler era. 
But even in a society as complex as our own, it is still possible and desirable 
to leave most of the rights in private hands, withdrawing only such as can 
be shown clearly to permit owners to escape their moral responsibilities 
for uncompensated costs imposed upon others. Fortunately competition 
forces property owners to meet most of these costs. Hence, if we value 
our liberties we will use the compulsions of the State to enforce competition. 
But admittedly there are situations which the competitive price mechanism 
cannot handle. In that event, we work with and not against the market 
economy when we restrict the freedom of action of the property owner. 
Urban zoning, sewage and stream pollution legislation, industrial acci- 
dent insurance, compulsory soil erosion control are all examples of ways 
in which the citizens of a complex and interdependent society can preserve 
the institution of private property and make it contribute to a way of life 
in which they can have both bread and freedom. 

It will not be a perfect society. Some men will use their freedom to 
do evil, but that is better than a society in which men can do neither good 
nor evil but only the will of the planners. The good man is the man who 
does good from choice, and for that he must be free. To us, therefore, 
the institution of private property, which Dr. Fletcher superficially identifies 
with economic monopoly, is the very cornerstone of the Good Society. 

We do not deny to the State a large and useful role in human affairs. 
We recognize, however, that it operates primarily through compulsions 
which lift decisions out of the area of choice. Hence we do not see it as 
the primary instrumentality of man’s salvation. Space does not permit us 
to set forth our conception of the many ways in which the State may pro- 
mote a responsible and ethically defensible capitalism. We must therefore 
ask the reader to believe that we are not champions of the status guo. We 
recognize folly and injustice in economic practices both in the past and in 
our contemporary life. Many of these abuses can be met by government 
action, without too seriously interfering with the operations of the market. 
But there can be no lasting compromise between the market economy and 
the planned economy. That we compromise in war time is a condemnation 
of war and not of the market economy. That comprehensive planning 
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works tolerably well in a short and all-out war is no proof that we should 
accept it as a permanent way of life. Before taking this momentous and 
perhaps irreversible step we are entitled to know what the other end of 
the stick looks like. In fact, Christian writers in the field of ethics have a 
sober responsibility to investigate carefully the economic consequences of 
their proposals. Failure at this point becomes a cruelty to the many who 
are deceived by artificial analyses and who are led to believe that the abun- 
dant economic life would be accessible for every man, if only a few powerful 
reactionaries could be silenced or made powerless. 

Dr. Fletcher is right in saying that Christian ethics has a baffling 
problem on its hands arising out of current economic and political practice. 
But the issue, as we see it, is whether men have the moral and spiritual re- 
sources to preserve their freedom in an increasingly interdependent world. 
As he himself hints, the issue is not between a fictitious individualism that 
was espoused by a pretentious and irresponsible capitalism on the one hand 
and the tyrannical State on the other. It is rather between a responsible 
freedom and a pretentious and utopian collectivism that promises much 
but can deliver only economic collapse and moral degradation. The flight 
to the State bears all the marks not of growing moral responsibility but 
of a “failure of nerve” whose causes must be traced to the decay of respon- 
sible freedom. 
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Comment by Ross Hoffman 


Dr. Fletcher tells us that “Collectivism” in some form or another is 
everywhere gaining favor as the answer to human material needs. What 
is the meaning of this word, which he adorns with those inverted quotation 
marks which writers employ when they wish to avoid exact meaning or 
disavow responsibility for certain words? Since he does not tell me, I 
turn to my dictionary, wherein I read that collectivism is “the doctrine that 
the people as a whole should own or control the material and the means 
of production—socialism generally, as distinguished from anarchism.” I 
assume this is approximately, or vaguely, what Dr. Fletcher means, since 
he alludes to socialist and communist programs as “doctrinaire versions” 
of collectivism. Therefore I interrupt at once with an objection. Col- 
lectivism is gaining favor? I cannot believe it. There is no doubt that 
the thing is spreading, for socialism and communism have conquered a 
great part of the world; but that does not signify that they are growing in 
favor. If it did, we would see or hear evidence of increased happiness or 
at least contentment in the nations that have been collectivized; but the 
evidence is rather of misery and discontent. Where are the people who 
have grown happier under collectivism? 

It has come to some nations as an enslaving foreign conquest; others 
have turned to it as a desperate domestic expedient arising out of war’s 
ruination. Collectivism, or rather collectivistic experiments, have been 
tried in other and more fortunate nations as schemes offered by political 
and economic theorists to solve certain problems of industrial society. But 
the greatest gains of collectivism have been made by using the weapons 
of industry to capture control of agrarian societies; and its principal nour- 
ishment has been war. He who would explain the collectivism of the 
twentieth century must talk a great deal about its wars—about the great 
military mobilizations, the great logistical organizations, the vast industrial 
unifications to support these movements, and the extension of government 
power and activity to co-ordinate and direct them. He must consider 
the aftermaths of ruin in which the combined effort of all is needed to 
reconstruct under master planning. The major cause of contemporary 
collectivism is war; so that if there is anything that we can predict about 
the future, it is that the more war we have the more collectivism we shall 
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have as a consequence. And just as war has generated collectivism, so has 
collectivism generated war. German state socialism was a mighty causative 
force behind the aggression of 1914: a fact that we understand better today 
from having had the experience of seeing clearly how communism, fascism, 
and national socialism brought on the war of 1939. Even the mild col- 
lectivism of the American New Deal worked to sabotage an international 
economic reconstruction which might have erected a barrier against the out- 
break of World War II. 

It seems to me that the major political and economic lesson of our 
century is that collectivism leads to war and war leads to collectivism. So 
that if it is gaining favor, that can be only among those who so far are 
fortunate enough to have escaped experience of it, and insufficiently per- 
ceptive to discern its evil nature and works. It is pyramid-building in the 
midst of permanent poverty. That it spreads is no proof of its popularity. 
A plague can spread without a voice raised in its favor. 

Dr. Fletcher next tells us that “capitalism is actually collectivist, al- 
though not so in principle,” and I am on my feet again to object. How are 
we to apprehend anything save by the principle working in it? If capitalism 
is not collectivist in its principle, why then, I say, it cannot be collectivist. 
Of course, if capitalism (this too is undefined by Dr. Fletcher) means big 
business monopolies, unchecked by labor organization, unregulated by law, 
and ungoverned by public power, manipulating wage slaves who must obey 
the boss or starve to death, it is indeed collectivist, and in principle—just 
as a Soviet or Nazi slave labor camp is collectivist. But there is hardly a 
trace of that sort of capitalism left in the world that is still called capitalist, 
or as Dr. Fletcher might say, in the “liberal-capitalist culture ;” and indeed 
that never was the characteristic feature of capitalist economy. 

When the collectivists attack capitalism, they do not attack big business, 
but free trade, the free market, and private ownership of the means of 
production; they like big business, so much that they wish not only to con- 
trol but to manage it. The growth of large economic units, such as the 
British East India Company in the eighteenth century, or the I.T.T. and 
General Motors in the twentieth century, is not a collectivistic develop- 
ment but a co-operative organization of economic freedom. Of course, if 
public power sleeps, such gigantic units of economic power can run into 
abuse and a kind of corruption I would be willing to call collectivist. But 
as long as they are engaged in serving the public for private profit under 
just laws enforced by the state, they are not collectivist; and the weight 
not only of their influence but of their example runs against collectivism. 
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They are strong pillars of private property and the private ownership of 
the means of production, which are the negation of collectivism. 

On this point I suspect that Dr. Fletcher has confused collectivism 
with the division of labor. The era of so-called capitalism has been marked 
by an ever-increasing specialization of occupations, and the organization of 
these in large units of economic function; which in turn multiply the spe- 
cialized occupations. This is a co-operative development, and a wonderful 
expression of human freedom and adaptibility. Small businesses have grown 
into big businesses, and these have brought into life multitudes of new 
small businesses. And in all this there is no essential principle that is incom- 
patible with freedom and the natural right of men to own property, which 
are in truth among the main sources of its vitality and energy. This aston- 
ishing development has raised, to be sure, new problems, tasks, and respon- 
sibilities for the government of the state—and must continue to raise them 
until (if our civilization collapses) it goes into devolution. 

I fully agree that the future does not offer a choice between large-scale 
and small-scale institutions (since both will remain); and that our choice 
lies “only between desirable and undesirable ends;” but I do not agree 
that our alternative is good or bad collectivism. It is rather an alternative 
of good or bad government. For it is the duty of government not merely 
to umpire, but to participate in co-ordinating this complex economy; not 
merely to enforce but to promote justice; to facilitate intelligence; to guide 
education along needed lines; to inquire into the planning of production so 
that the state may anticipate its own revenues; to adjust wisely the incidence 
of taxation; in short, to promote in every prudent and effective way the 
prosperity and security of this stupendous organization of economic freedom. 

For government when properly conceived is, in the words of Burke, 
“a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for human wants.” When it 
does its work well it has all the authority of the state itself—that is, the 
civil community—behind it; and the state, as the present Pope recently 
said, is “rooted in the order of creation,” “one of the elements which con- 
stitute the moral law.” There is, he said, “a constant appeal to conscience 
in order to adapt the life of the state to the ever-changing conditions of 
the time, so that this life can fulfill the intentions and plans of the wisdom 
of the Creator.” But while acknowledging the necessity of widening the 
scope of government activity in the present “tangle of conditions,” he 
pointed to a grave danger which arises from lack of “clear knowledge and 
correct appreciation of the true importance, the role and the object of the 
state;” for its function is not to level and weld, but to promote “a real 
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coalition, an active co-operation in the sense of a higher unity of members 
who, while respecting their subordination to the object of the state, provide 
in the best possible way for the good of the whole community precisely in 
so far as they preserve and develop the character which is particular and 
natural to them.” The rulers of the state, therefore, should not administer 
men immediately, but the affairs of the country, in such a way that human 
beings “never find themselves smothered by the weight of state administra- 
tion.” And they rule well “who do not regard natural right as a purely 
negative rule, a frontier closed to the encroachment of positive law,” but 
respect this natural right, rooted in natural law, “as the soul of this positive 
legislation, the soul which gives it its form, its sense, its life.”* You do 
not find this philosophy of the state in Locke or in Marx; but it is in St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in Richard Hooker, in Edmund Burke. It is the classic 
Christian philosophy of civil society. 

Within the limits of this paper I cannot go on striking note after note 
of dissent from Dr. Fletcher. I do not think that would be profitable. 
Many of those dissents would turn out on analysis to be hardly more than 
verbal, to spring from my habit of writing a political language differing 
greatly from that which he uses. If I understand him aright, his pragmatic 
collectivism is probably not far away from what I choose to call my political 
humanism. But of this I am sure: it is because we (I mean our civilization 
in general) have so largely lost the Christian philosophy of man—of “that 
wonderful structure man, whose prerogative it is to be in a great degree a 
creature of his own making, and who, when made as he ought tobe made, 
is destined to hold no trivial place in the creation” *—that we have nearly 
lost the very idea of the moral law, and the true philosophy of civil society 
and government. 

These losses have darkened our minds and weakened our ability to 
apprehend and apply principles of order, freedom, and justice in human 
relations. Hence problems in morality often appear to us as problems in 
what I might call social mechanics; and we look for the wrong kind of 
solutions. So does an evil collectivism grow; and whether it manifests 
itself in the program of the socialists or that of the communists, it is always 
and inevitably an attempt to fit men to plans rather than plans to men; 
always a politics corrupted by the sin of presumption; violent in the end, 
if not in the beginning; a straightjacket instead of a liberation; for it always 

1 Address of Pius XII to the Eighth International Congress on Administrative Science, as translated in 
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acts from a false philosophy of man and society, and to succeed it must en- 
slave. It melts men into “society,” and unless we know how to combat 
it effectively, we are reduced to talking not about real human beings but 
about abstractions, such as “freedom” and “security”; opposing one of these 
to the other, or balancing, or synthesizing them; as if the problem were in 
metaphysics instead of politics. I agree with Dr. Fletcher when he says 
that we need to learn a new habit, “to think by rule of the inclusive middle;” 
for that inclusive middle is man. 

If we could return to man, to the real nature of man, as the measure 
and rule of all our political, economic, and sociological thinking, we would 
talk less about freedom and security, but have and enjoy them more. We 
would not ‘stop government planning, but our rulers would take care to 
plan so that you and I could do some planning for our own private lives. 
We would use freedom more and discuss it less, because in our security 
we could take it for granted. Common sense would show us how to solve 
many problems that now baffle the social metaphysicians. We would see 
the natural necessity and therefore the rightful authority of the state, while 
having a proper distrust of the government of the day, since governments 
are made of men and we would know men. We would have no individual- 


ism and no collectivism, because both are inhuman. Whatever good work 
the state from the nature of things can do better than any of its citizens, 
that the state would do; but government would be kept in the service of 
the community, not raised to mastery over it. When men control their 
government they are free; when they do not they are slaves, and for such 
is collectivism fit. 
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Rejoinder by Joseph Fletcher 


If it is the editor’s hope to launch a continuing analysis of the prob- 
lems of collectivism he may reasonably feel that a start, at least, has been 
made. Perhaps the comment by Professors Cotton and Van Sickle shows 
more emotion than is good for a serious inquiry; it is a pity to use animus- 
adjectives such as “gross” and “superficial” in this climate. It is plain that 
they write from a very conservative vantage point and, for that reason, a 
very familiar one! Nevertheless, at this early stage of the discussion it is 
good to get a status quo view clearly expressed in favor of what they call 
“a responsible and ethically defensible capitalism,” for they hold a position 
which is both a legitimate and a necessary part of the process. 

They begin by saying my conclusion is that “only a full-fledged social- 
ism is ethically defensible.” I think that the interested reader will see the 
obvious conflict between this characterization and my concluding paragraph, 
especially when the latter is taken along with the quotation from Archbishop 
Temple immediately preceding it. Little if anything is to be gained at 
this critical stage of social change by bandying doctrinaire labels, and this 
is particularly true when they are employed (either from the “left” or from 
the “right”) with the force of expletives. 

Cotton and Van Sickle imply that I have examined only one side of 
the literature of economic debate. For an American citizen this is a very 
clever trick if you can do it. My teachers, notably Friedrich Hayek, could 
reassure them at that point! But they miss the issue by their partisan 
feeling, as for example in faulting me for not having conceived property 
as a bundle of rights. In Chapter Eight of Christianity and Property 
(plainly cited in my statement of issues) I adopted W. E. Moore’s defini- 
tion of property as a bundle of rights as the framework of my whole analysis. 
The same is true of their remarks on my reference to stewardship. Their 
own comment on the theocentric meaning of stewardship is entirely correct, 
indeed a truism in Christian ethics, yet it completely misses the point that 
the biblical conception of stewardship makes us stewards on God’s behalf; 
it is not a justification for some being stewards and some not! It only 
muddies the water to ask if I would surrender a basic freedom (presumably 
stewardship, which is mot a freedom but a duty) to a “hypothetically om- 
niscient state.” Only a doctrinaire collectivist, possessed by mystique a’ état, 
could be willing to do so. 

As a more constructive point for comment, it seems to me that any 
further discussion of collectivism might profitably explore the implications 
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of the Cotton-Van Sickle thesis that capitalism’s benefits to the worker in- 
crease as the working-class population rate falls. It is certainly true that 
production and reproduction are basic social factors, but I am not persuaded 
that Malthusian policies and decreased reproductivity are more important 
explanations of rising standards of living than technology and its increased 
productivity. I would myself have tended to account for it by referring 
to technology and social legislation; but perhaps I overemphasize tech- 
nology in this connection because I also tend to find it (technology itself) 
more a resultant of technical and scientific developments than of any “isms” 
at the ideological level. Indeed, my original statement reveals the opinion 
(open to criticism) that collectivist theories in general are essentially only 
ideological reflections of an objective trend going forward in property and 
social relations. But to call them “ideological” does not discredit them, 
since objective conditions must be accounted for in social policies! 

Professor Hoffman in a short comment has pushed our discussion well 
along its way. I agree with him that many disagreements between us 
“would turn out on analysis to be hardly more than verbal” and I believe, 
as he does, that my pragmatic collectivism is “probably not far away” from 
his own basic position. 

Finally, let me record emphatic agreement with Professor Hoffman’s 
remark that he “who would explain the collectivism of the twentieth century 
must talk a great deal about its wars.” He appears to find that war is the 
sole cause of it, but that surely is an oversimplification. There are other 
factors, pre-eminently technology. Yet we can agree that “the more war 
we have the more collectivism we shall have,” and it was for this reason 
that I pointed to it myself in the third paragraph of my statement. There 
is nothing more collectivistic than modern mass-exterminative warfare, both 
in its conduct and in its civilian support-patterns. 

The danger of bureaucracy in the United States at its present stage 
of social development lies in the fact that we are (through the imperatives 
of war and its demand for productive efficiency, mobilization, and thought- 
control) more likely by far to move into the structures of military fascism 
and the garrison state, than we are to develop the structures of political 
fascism and the Nazi state. In historical terms, there is a greater likelihood 
that pre-war Japan than that pre-war Germany will find a new home in our 
midst! This possibility requires fuller examination, not only because it is 
inherently undesirable but because an examination will (I am sure) reveal 
how closely linked war and technology are in the modern scientific era, and 
that collective patterns of social organization are far more a product of ob- 
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jective conditions and necessities than of abstract and doctrinaire theories or 
ideals, whether the latter are labeled as conservative or progressive, capitalist 
or socialist, or anything else. 

There is prophetic wisdom, sociologically if not ethically, in the warn- 
ing of the Dutch scholar G. J. Heering in The Fall of Christianity *: “When 
and why have bloody revolutions taken place in modern times? After war, 
and as its result. When and why have princes and established powers been 
deposed? After war, and as its result. For those who are afraid of revolu- 
tion, there is nothing to fear so much as war, and the militarism associated 
with it.” 


1Tr. by J. W. Thompson. Fellowship Publications, 1943, p. 252. 








The True and Lively Word of God 


Its Interpretation Today 
MARY ELY LYMAN 


Every discipline in an educational curriculum needs to define the 
point of view from which it is to proceed. For the purpose of defining my 
point of view as an interpreter of the Bible, I have chosen a phrase which, 
as all will recognize, occurs in the Communion Service in the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is part of the prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church, a sentence which intercedes for “all bishops and other ministers, 
that they may, both by their life and doctrine, set forth thy true and lively 
Word.” 

The meaning of this phrase should be sought in the usage of sixteenth- 
century England when it originated, and its spirit in the context of Cranmer’s 
thought and general contribution to the Prayer Book. Here “true” meant 
authentic, that which may be trusted; “lively” meant endowed with life, 
and life-giving. 

Now as we take those meanings into the experience of today, our 
hearts respond to the claim that the Bible should be interpreted as the 
“true and lively Word of God.” In the progress of scholarship in the last 
decades, we have been given the right to say: The Bible is true—basically 
true to the facts of history. It is true also theologically, as the theologian- 
critics have been showing us, sharing with us the truth about God, man, 
sin, and salvation. And to the deep spiritual need of our time, it has power 
to minister a life-giving message. 


I 


Thus defining our title, let us turn first to the field of history. From 
the first announcement of the discovery of the Pentateuchal strands by 
Eichhorn—after Astruc had provided him with the key in the different 
names for deity in Genesis—to the latest finding of a Sitz-im-Leben for a 
fragment of story or teaching in the Gospel tradition, the total impact of 
historical and literary criticism has been to substantiate in its main outlines 
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the course of history as portrayed in the stream of tradition included in 
the two Testaments. The biblical history has been set against the chronicled 
events in the history of neighboring peoples: Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome. Archeological studies, from the deciphering 
of the Rosetta stone to the discovery of the Ras Shamra texts, have thrown 
light on language; sites have been located, from Ur of the Chaldees to 
the early church and synagogues of Dura on the Euphrates and the New 
Testament city of Jericho; manuscripts have been discovered and collated, 
from Tischendorf’s wastebasket treasures in the monastery of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai to the Jerusalem scrolls; papyrus fragments show us freshly 
how portions of the Gospel tradition were transmitted; and the great story 
of historical investigation goes on steadily, on the whole corroborating and 
substantiating the biblical record of history as factually true and dependable. 

As these findings have been made available, there have been excesses 
both of credulity and of skepticism from which the interpreter today should 
safeguard himself. On the one hand, he should avoid exaggerated claims, 
such as Sir Charles Marston tends to make in his volume The Bible Comes 
Alive, making use of Sir Leonard Woolley’s discoveries in Ur of the Chal- 
dees but claiming for Abraham statements which Sir Leonard made only 
about Ur.’ The temptation is great to build too heavy a structure of 
credence on the evidence given us, but the glory of God is best served if 
we do not exaggerate the significance of the historians’ findings. 

It is equally urgent, on the other hand, that the interpreter should 
guard himself against undue skepticism as he accepts the results of historical 
and literary criticism. Rudolf Bultmann asserted in his introductory 
statement of his intent in writing Jesus and the Word: “I do indeed think 
that we can now know almost nothing concerning the life and personality 
of Jesus.” * This caution tips the scale too far the other way. The business 
of the interpreter today is to find his way between the two extremes. He 
must be alert to keep abreast of new discovery. He must be free from the 
overprotective attitude that prevents his going forward into new positions. 
New views are often inconvenient, sometimes disturbing; and one may be 
tempted to accept the attitude of a former teacher of mine who, thinking 
of her own field of Latin in comparison with that of the modern historian, 
compelled to revise the map almost daily, declared emphatically, “I’m 

1 Marston, Charles, The Bible Comes Alive. Fleming H. Revell, 1948, p. 44 ff. Marston claims that 
Abraham lived in a city of advanced culture, whereas Woolley’s statement is merely that Ur was such a city. 
See H. H. Rowley, Recent Discovery and the Patriarchal Age. Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 


Vol. 32, No. 1, September, 1949, p. 4. 
2 Bultmann, D. Rudolf, Jesus and the Word. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1934, p. 8. 
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thankful that my subject is dead.” No, ours is not dead, but startlingly 
alive; and the interpreter, steering his course carefully between over- 
credulity and skepticism, still may justly claim that with respect to the 
main stream of its record, the Bible stands today tested, as ¢rue, in history. 

The Bible is true also in a second sense of that word. It is basically 
true theologically and philosophically. Here the modern interpreter is 
deeply in debt to the thinkers of the twentieth century who have put the 
findings of the historical critics into a framework of thought in which its 
deepest meanings could be perceived. Karl Barth’s preface to the first 
edition of his monumental work on Romans published in 1921 sets the 
tone for the twentieth century’s contribution. He says: 


The historical-critical method of Biblical investigation has its rightful place; it 
is concerned with the preparation of the intelligence—and this can never be superfluous. 
But were I driven to choose between it and the venerable doctrine of Inspiration, I 
should without hesitation adopt the latter, which has a broader, deeper, more important 
justification Fortunately, I am not compelled to choose between the two. 
Nevertheless, my whole energy of interpreting has been expended in an endeavor 
to see through and beyond history into the spirit of the Bible, which is the Eternal 
Spirit.* 


When Barth speaks of his “whole energy,” he refers to a force that is 


mighty indeed. Its influence has been prodigious, and as is bound to be 
the case when so powerful a stream of energy has been poured out, there 
have been excesses committed in its name. C. H. Dodd, referring to the 
movement initiated by Barth in Germany as it affected British scholarship, 
says “we took our Karl Barth in water.” * On the whole, that is a good 
prescription for the health of scholarship. And now at the mid-century 
point, it is peculiarly applicable to our situation, when the theological 
emphasis in the use of the Bible has reached a point which I believe should 
be considered its apogee, and as I shall show later, a new synthesis should 
be achieved in the interests of balance. The larger meanings could not be 
discerned, until the perspectives of historical criticism could be freely em- 
ployed. Witness the narrowness and constriction of American Fundamen- 
talism, which has plenty of faith in the doctrine of inspiration but which 
lacks the power of historical discrimination and is thus prevented from a 
sound assessment of the eternal truths of the Bible, because it has no 
apparatus for sifting out the ephemeral and the temporal from the eternally 
true. 


8 Barth, Karl, The Epistle to the Romans, translated by E. C. Hoskyns, Oxford University Press, 1921, 


p- v. 
* Dodd, C. H., “Thirty Years of New Testament Study.” Reticion 1n Lire, XIX, 3 (Summer 1950), 


p- 325. 
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Fortunately indeed, as Barth says, we need not choose between his- 
torical criticism and the doctrine of inspiration. The nineteenth century 
gave us the tools for historical assessment; but history alone was not enough 
to satisfy the heart of man. This Hebrew-Christian story is not just another 
chapter in history; this is no merely human situation of personalities and 
communities, living out their life-span in the temporal and finite conditions 
of human experience, verifiable by the spade of the archeologist, the docu- 
mentary analysis of the literary critic, the annals of other nations, or the 
critical apparatus of the textual critic. NHelpful as all these researches 
are, a further step was needed and has been given to us by the theologian- 
critics of the twentieth century. 

Between the two wars, out of the anguish of the European upheaval, 
has come the answer to the heart’s demand for a wholeness of view that 
will embrace the facts of history and set them on a metaphysical background 
which they deeply need for their true interpretation. The strong emphasis 
that has been given in the twentieth century to the divine initiative, to the 
biblical story as the record of God’s revealing of himself to men, of his 
purposefulness, his judgment and his forgiving grace has come in answer 
to genuine need. Through its interpretation of this saving story in its 
wholeness, twentieth-century scholarship has made its most significant con- 


tribution. 
II 


As part of this theological drive of the twentieth century, there has 
come a fresh appreciation of the unity of the Bible. It was natural that the 
first effect of critical analysis should be a setting forth of the contrasts that 
appear, when strands are separated and books resolved into their separate 
parts. It was liberating at first to discover the different levels of thought 
and experience represented: J’s origin-stories as more simple and primitive 
than P’s; the editorial comments of D as distinct from the old tales of Judges 
and Samuel; the contrasting priestly and prophetic interpretations of the 
Torah; the disparate works of first, second and third Isaiah, and of the 
other anonymous writers whose works were assembled on a scroll from 
which Jesus read as “the Book of the prophet Isaiah” (Luke 4:17). 

In the earlier study of the New Testament also, the religion of Jesus 
was set against the faith of Paul, and perhaps most strikingly of all for the 
modern student, the kerygma of the early Christian community was shown 
to have modified in the records the actual teachings of Jesus. 

Today, on the other hand, scholarship is bringing to bear on the 
whole field a new and vital sense of the overarching harmony of the total 
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story. The old dichotomy between the Law and the Prophets is being sub- 
jected to fresh scrutiny in such studies as Pedersen’s Jsrael,° with the result 
that a greater sympathy with the cult, if rightly practiced, is being revealed 
on the part of the prophets. Rowley’s monograph, The Unity of the Old 
Testament, points up the overarching harmonies in the Old Testament 
asa whole. In the New Testament field F. C. Porter’s The Mind of Christ 
in Paul was the precursor of many studies which reveal the kinship between 
the religion of Jesus and the faith of Paul. Form-criticism has steadily 
hammered away to batter down the middle wall of partition between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of faithe And C. H. Dodd’s The Bible 
Today and other similar works show us the unity of the total biblical story 
as contained in the Old and New Testaments taken together. These are 
but samples of the processes at work today which are correcting and modi- 
fying, and in some cases obliterating, the older separations, so as to bring 
to the fore the unities, if not the uniformities, of the biblical writings. 

The net result of this trend in scholarship has been to give to our 
generation a new realization of the common spiritual experience of the race, 
on whatever level of culture, in whatever period of history its lot may have 
happened to be cast. The transcendent meanings of our human pilgrimage, 
of our creaturehood, as children of the Eternal Father, our common falli- 
bility and sinfulness, our need of redemption, and of God’s forgiving grace 
and of his revealing of himself to us in history, and supremely in Jesus 
Christ,—all these ultimate meanings of life are being freshly shared with 
us by the theologian-critics of today. 

Outside the field of specific biblical scholarship a recent book by a 
professor of Modern History, Herbert Butterfield of Cambridge Uni- 
versity (England), Christianity and History, has gathered up the fruits 
of both historical and theological study and has made brilliant use of both 
in interpreting the whole human drama of history with insight and power. 
Selecting the concept of the Suffering Servant and the Gospel portrait of 
Jesus as binding together the supreme meanings of the biblical interpre- 
tation of life, he voices his conviction that history is essentially a moral 
affair, . . . . “whose separate events must be felt as the movements of a 
living God” ° and that the scriptural events, especially those of “the Incar- 
nation, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection . . . . have an extra dimen- 
sion,” which “carry a fulness of meaning calculated almost to break the 
vessel that contains” them.’ Thus from a secular historian (though no one 


5 Pedersen, J.: Israel, III-IV. Oxford University Press, 1946, pp. 115-117. 
6 Butterfield, Herbert, Christianity and History. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1950, p. I11. 
7 [bid., p. 120. 
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reading his book could miss the fact that he is a deeply and sincerely re- 
ligious person) there comes a binding together of these concepts of the 
unity of the Bible and of the theological soundness of the total view there 
expressed. 

Of course these more broadly comprehensive views should not, and 
need not, mean the denial of the relativities that earlier studies disclosed. 
It would be a sin against scholarship to claim factual accuracy for the folk- 
lore of a primitive people. It would be esthetically insensitive if we tried 
to place on one level of beauty and grandeur the genealogical lists of Genesis 
and the sublime poetry of Job and the Psalms. It would be tragedy indeed 
if we should distort our ethical perspectives by putting on the same level of 
insight “hewing Agag in pieces before Yahweh,” ° and the great Christian 
principle of “overcoming evil with good.”°® These discriminations, on the 
other hand, need not detract from our appreciation of the essential unity 
of the Bible nor shake our faith in it as a divine revealing of the true nature 
of God, of man, and of our eternal destiny as children of a Heavenly 
Father. 

And now these two fields of endeavor need to be more fully harmonized 
and go forward together, and this new effort should spring directly out of 
the field itself. As I suggested earlier, Herbert Butterfield’s book has 
made a beginning. But scholars within the biblical field are the ones to 
carry it forward. This is the nature of the crossroads in scholarship to which 
I referred earlier. These two types of study have not thus far been ade- 
quately brought together. The historical and literary critic tends to hold 
back from synthesizing his findings. Modestly, or perhaps timidly, he 
leaves this task to the theologians. Sometimes he seems to forget that there 
are even higher offices of the mind than analysis. And on his side, the 
theologian does not equip himself adequately with the results of critical 
scholarship, or if he does, he pays only lip service to it, announcing in one 
sweeping phrase that we must make full use of the findings of the historical 
and literary critics, and then going ahead on his own track, ignoring them. 
Sometimes he falls into Philo’s error of allegorizing the Bible to suit his 
own theological ends. 

Yes, the roads cross inevitably, but the signpost for today ought to 
read “Merging Traffic.” The two avenues should now be brought to- 
gether into a broad highway of scholarship, over which the people in our 
churches and schools, our colleges and universities, may travel with safety 
and assurance toward the goal of a historical-philosophical view of the Bible. 


8T Sam. 15:33. 
® Rom. 12:21. 
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The area of biblical studies in which this new synthesis is most urgently 
called for today is that of the life and teachings of Jesus. Recent news 
from Germany tells us that Rudolf Bultmann has appealed to scholars to 
“‘de-mythologize the New Testament message.” Granted that the Con- 
tinent needs this call more than does America, still we shall do well to 
heed it also and find the way to give the Jesus of history the central place 
in the Christian faith, at the same time that we formulate our best insights 
as to his meaning in thought and experience. This new task waits for a 
scholar with critical training and acumen, together with powers of philo- 
sophical and theological assessment. When this and other like tasks have 
been completed, the Bible may come to our generation in its rightful role 
as the true Word of God, true in history and true theologically. 


Ill 


But even this high and exacting aim is not enough. We must go 
further. Thus far we have had in mind the present state of scholarship, 
trying to see the interpreter’s goal in the light of the present unfinished 
tasks in the field of scholarly endeavor. Now, with the second of our two 
descriptive terms, “the lively Word of God,” let us turn to the people to 


whom the interpreter is to minister the biblical message. And here the 
urgency of our task can hardly be overstated. No Hebrew prophet ever 
stood under the impact of greater crisis than do we today. As one con- 
temporary writer asserts, there is no need to ask today for whom the bell 
tolls because it tolls for all.*° Not only individual men and women, but 
our whole race, look hungrily for some answer to their spiritual need. But 
spiritually illiterate, inept in human relations, as many of our generation 
are, there is still among them a more real groping for the understanding 
of the laws of God today than many an earlier more fortunate generation 
evinced. Tragic though it all is, this is our opportunity and our challenge. 

And here is the culminating phase of our work as interpreters: to bring 
the writings of the Bible into direct relation to the life being lived today. 
It is not enough to set the Bible forth as true,—true history and true the- 
ology. Its relevance to the anguish, the fear, the wistfulness, and the lost 
hopes of this tortured race of men today must be made manifest. Like the 
people of Nineveh whom God himself compassionately described to Jonah 
as not knowing their right hand from their left,”’ this generation of men 
is impotent to understand, much less to carry out, the spiritual laws which 


10 Johnson, Gerald W., Incredible Tale, p. 137. 
11 Jonah 4:11. 
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alone can direct its technical precocity and save it from barbarism or anni- 
hilation. Stunned and bewildered, men and women have discovered that 
their very impotence creates longing. The mood of many is like Thomas 
Hardy’s pathetic and wistful skepticism about the legend that the oxen 
kneel in their stalls at midnight on Christmas Eve: 


If someone said on Christmas Eve, 
Come and see the oxen kneel 

I should go with them in the gloom 
Hoping it might be so.?* 

The supreme answer to this wistfulness, to this recognized spiritual 
poverty of our time, is in the Bible, which reveals the ways of God to men, 
—this human record of life being lived on this planet, this story of humble, 
simple men and women seeking to discover God’s will for them. They 
are born and grow up to maturity; they fall in love and marry; they bring 
children into the world, and the children cause them both joy and anxiety; 
they see the generations rise and pass on; they die and are gathered to their 
fathers. Like us, they are good and they are sinful; they are hopeful and 
they despair. They love and they hate. They struggle and fail; they 
rise again and renew their strength. Their heroes are no stereotypes. 
Abraham lies to save his wife from seduction. Jacob tricks Esau out of his 
blessing. Samuel and Saul quarrel and do not speak. Absalom is an 
ungrateful son, and Esther is a vindictive woman. But all the record shows 
them endlessly seeking for a better way; endlessly viewing their mistakes 
and their triumphs in the light of God’s laws, and in the light of his purpose 
for their lives. This is life being lived, realistically and actually on this 
planet. And it has been told us with the unfailing concreteness which is the 
essential genius of the Hebrew mind. Thus it is capable of being the 
medium of God’s revealing of himself to men. Here are the great sim- 
plicities, the ultimates, of human existence, clothed in the language of 
eternal beauty. Here in the concrete telling of experiences of trial and error 
are the steady overtones of spiritual insight that lift it above all other lit- 
eratures of the race. 

Because God reveals himself to us in beauty as well as truth, delight 
in the beauty of it for ourselves and for those whom we teach is essentially 
a part of the interpreter’s aim. Our tragic age needs profoundly experiences 
of wholeness and of beauty so that in the midst of confusion and tragedy 
their minds may be furnished, and in Wordsworth’s phrase, become “a 


12 Hardy, Thomas, “The Oxen.” Collected Poems, The Macmillan Company, 1940, p. 439. Used by 
permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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mansion for all lovely forms.” In times like ours, it does not do to forget 
the power of a stored imagination. 

One could illustrate by multitudinous instances this quality of ele- 
mental simplicity which allows the Bible to live above all the accidents of 
time, to be contemporary with every age and every culture, to speak with 
beauty the language of eternity. I shall content myself, however, with 
two: one from the Old Testament and one from the New. An early story 
from the nomad life of the Hebrews tells of Abraham’s seeking, according 
to the primitive customs of the time, a wife for his son who is to carry the 
promise of the race. In all the story, Yahweh, the unseen friend, is with 
them guiding and directing the search, and it is Yahweh who makes the 
choice of the right girl. The story of the servant’s mission which results 
in his bringing Rebekah back with him to Isaac ends with this sentence: 

Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent and took Rebekah, and she became 
his wife; and he loved her. And Isaac was comforted after his mother’s death.™® 

Here is the cycle of man’s life in this one pregnant sentence. Life and 
death, love and marriage, home and its comfort, and the solemn experience 
of the passing of the generations. And no one asks, reading it, whether 
the background is a nomad’s tent or a modern skyscraper apartment house. 


In the simplicity and spaciousness of a primitive culture, life was seen in 
its wholeness and beauty, and its spiritual meaning apprehended. 

From the New Testament I take that sublime, poetic epitome of Jesus’ 
mission given us in the Gospel of Matthew: 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls."* 

Gamaliel Bradford, that skeptical, critical journalist and biographer 
of the past generation, thought by some to be ungodly, because his views 
were not religious in the conventional sense, tells in his spiritual autobi- 
ography Life and I of how ke had not read a chapter of the Bible continu- 
ously for more than a decade. To read the Gospels through had become 
“like an almost unwonted adventure.” He proceeded to make the adven- 
ture, and he says: 

Above all there is . . . . the profound spiritual insight, which without making 
a shadow of pretence, seems to go to the bottom of the world There is the 


expression of love and tenderness, of infinite pity and comfort, which the world has 
never seen equalled and never will, which has brought relief and hope to those who 


18 Gen. 24:67. 
14 Matt. 11:28-29. 
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seemed to be utterly beyond the reach of them. ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. . . .” How many who have fought 
the long battle and fainted in triumph or in defeat have found in those words the 
consolation that triumph could not yield them and that defeat could never take away.'® 

This appeal to the heart through beauty is one part at least in the 
inspiration of the Bible. The elemental experiences of human life, the 
dreams and hopes of the spirit of men have never been so concretely or so 
eloquently expressed as they are in the Bible. Again to take Wordsworth’s 
phrase, this is “truth carried alive into the heart by passion.” Or from an- 
other poet: this the truth that is beauty, and the beauty that is truth. This 
is in part what makes the Bibie not only true, but the /ivel'y Word of God. 


IV 


But there is one more important step to be taken. We noted that in 
Cranmer’s thought “lively” meant not only /iving but life-giving. And 
this must be our concluding emphasis. Here in the two Testaments is the 
Life-giving, the empowering story of redemption and salvation. Here we 
mean something distinct from, though dependent upon, the theological 
soundness of the Bible of which we were speaking a moment ago. This is 
the miraculously vital quality in the Bible which makes it able to speak to 
humble and unlettered people as well as to scholars, and to bring to pass 
in them a new life, calling them to repentance from their sin, and evoking 
from them the hunger and thirst after righteousness which is the mark of 
their sonship to God. 

This redemptive story never could be rightly apprehended by human 
beings through any a priori reasoning, or through any logical array of prin- 
ciples. It could come to us only through God’s initiative, his revealing of 
himself as he does in the Bible, through the experience of a sensitive, suffer- 
ing people; and ultimately in the giving of his beloved Son,—in the cross 
of Jesus Christ, our Savior. Speech could not describe it; writing alone 
could not expound it; laws alone could not formulate it; nor even sermons 
or prophetic utterance tell it. This divine story of redemptive love had to 
be lived as well as told. And the telling of it in chronicle, story, law, and 
prophetic word is bound to the living of it as the limpet clings to the rock. 
It is implicit in the story of creation where man is made in the image of 
God. It speaks in the serfdom and liberation of the Hebrew tribes, because 
God was in history ransoming his people. With his strong right hand and 
his outstretched arm, he brought them to their own land and made of them 


18 Bradford, Gamaliel, Life and I. Houghton Mifflin, 1928, pp. 168-9. 
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his people. In all their afflictions, he was afflicted, and the angel of his 
presence saved them. On the eternal road of exile, when suffering was 
their portion, they were led to share his purpose, and one of their greatest 
ones proclaimed that in their very sorrows and acquaintance with grief, 
they could learn to be his servant carrying a light to lighten the Gentiles. 
And then supremely, the whole great story comes to its culmination and 
fulfillment when God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son to suffer and die on the cross. In it we know that the Christ has borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows and that with his stripes we are healed. 

This is the central and life-giving quality in the Bible, this mediation 
of God’s love and his forgiving grace through his Son, our Savior Jesus 
Christ. Not only does the Bible share with us the deepest insights that we 
can have about the spiritual life, it empowers the penitent heart to a new 
life in him. It is here that we know with certainty the life-giving truth 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. Through its 
mediation of redemption we are bold to hold at the center of our life the 
faith, that although we do not know what we shall be, we know that we 
shall be like him. And that suffices. 

As interpreters we must accept this final and crucial responsibility; 
and because the heart has its reasons which reason cannot know, this is the 
subtlest task of all, so to free ourselves for an inward appropriation of the 
beauty and passion of the Bible that we can help those who read it today 
to make its riches their own; so to accept for ourselves the redeeming grace 
of God which the Bible mediates that we ourselves can be channels of that 
redemption. This last is primarily an act of religious devotion rather than 
an act of scholarship. But all our scholarships must be drawn into it, and 
be used for its high ends. 

And here I must touch for a moment on an attitude prevalent today 
which tends to keep us from knitting the three strands of the interpretive 
process together into the close-knit fabric that they ought to fashion. There 
is a rather common assumption that scholarship hinders rather than helps 
our appropriation of the religious message of the Bible. A very great 
scholar speaking in this Seminary not long ago mentioned with a touch of 
sadness that historical criticism had moved the Scriptures away from the 
sphere of contemporary ideas. Medieval Christians had no difficulty, he 
said, in thinking of apostles or prophets as their contemporaries, because 
they saw them portrayed in frescoes and statuary, garbed in the contem- 
porary dress of their Florentine neighbors, and set against the background 
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of a familiar Italian landscape. It seemed a matter of regret to him that 
the historical criticism has “sophisticated us out of all that.” 

But it is my conviction that we need not, and should not, share that 
nostalgia. Ignorance is not a condition of appreciation nor is sophistication 
a necessary consequence of knowledge. Critical power does not necessarily 
stand in the way of a humble and childlike spirit. In the field of music no 
one questions that the richer the training of the hearer, the richer the expe- 
rience of the art. Untutored people enjoy music if it is tuneful. But how 
immeasurably richer is the experience for the trained musician! He hears 
the contrapuntal discourse; every nuance of color in the repetition of the 
musical phrase gives joy to his ear; he understands the meaning of the 
architectonics of the concerto or the symphony. His richer knowledge 
and his trained ear are avenues to the appreciation and appropriation of the 
music. 

So it should be with us in our field. To live imaginatively in a past 
age is ipso facto an enrichment of life. But far beyond the mere under- 
standing of a past age, there comes with the fuller knowledge of the condi- 
tions of life under which the Bible was written, of the language and forms 
of its expression, the skills of critical and philosophical assessment—with 
all of these disciplines, if rightly used, there comes an overwhelming sense 
of the Bible’s meaning and quality. And so, although it is a marvelous 
and one might truly say a miraculous fact, that unlettered people can extract 
the saving truths of the Bible for themselves, this should not lead us into 
any envy of the plowboy for whom Tyndale made his translation. Indeed, 
anything less than the fullest possible use of all three avenues to the under- 
standing of the Bible,—the historical-critical, the theological-philosophical, 
and the spiritually appreciative—would make us, as interpreters, worthy of 
the millstone and the sea. 

As these words are being written, one cannot but wonder through what 
deeper tragedy we as a people may be called to walk in the next months or 
years. If even the very best eventuation of the present crisis should come, 
then the need for spiritual interpretations of life will be urgent as never 
before in the history of our country. Then we as a nation would be called 
to a leadership for which our officials and our people are spiritually unpre- 
pared. And if the worst eventuation should come, which we all know is 
ominously possible, then the few survivors of the holocaust, more lonely 
than any Cortez on a peak in Darien, would survey the bitter wastes and 
angry evidences of man’s inhumanity to man, as modern Noahs setting out 
to create anew. How critically pressing it would be for them to have in 
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their hearts the creative springs of life in this true and lively Word of God! 

In Katharine Mansfield’s Journal one reads of her coming on the 
Bible in her mature life, not having read it at all when young. She was in 
one of her periodical exiles, living in the mountains, fighting her losing 
fight against tuberculosis. In the tragedy of her sensitive spirit facing the 
frustration of her high talent in impending death, she finds the Bible for 
the first time, and writes: “I feel so bitterly that I never have known these 
facts (writings) before. They ought to be part of my very breathing.” ** 

In our tragedy of possible doom on our civilization, the Bible ought 
to be part of the breathing of every man and woman. The teacher of the 
Bible today finds here his high task,—the setting forth by life and doctrine 
the true and lively Word of God. 


16 Mansfield, Katharine, Journal, p. 56. 





The Prosperity of the Wicked 


A Study of Psalm 73 
NORMAN SNAITH 


‘Te writer of the Seventy-Third Psalm is in serious difficulties 
concerning the problem of the fate of the good man. He believes that in 
this world the good man should prosper and live long. Equally, he be- 
lieves that the wicked man should meet with an early death after a life 
of poverty and trouble. He sets out with this firm conviction of his in the 
first couplet: 


Good to the upright is El, 
God is good to the pure of heart.’ 


Having declared his theme and his unalterable conviction, the psalmist 
goes on to speak of his sore distress: 


As for me, almost my feet had faltered, 
My steps had well nigh been halted. (vs. 2) 


He had very nearly lost his faith. His almost granite conviction had 
been shaken. He was jealous of the wicked man, for he saw how healthy 
and vigorous he was. The wicked have no griping pangs. Their bellies 
are plump and well-rounded.* They do not share frail man’s trouble, nor 
are they smitten with disease like ordinary human kind. And so they 
swagger around in their arrogance as though they were making a necklace 
of it, and they are shamelessly rapacious, flauntingly rapacious as if they 
were wearing a gaudy cloak. Their iniquity (so the Greek version) issues 
forth from their midriff fat; their pet plans tumble over one another. 
They mock, they talk wickedly and overbearingly from their exalted sta- 
tion. They set their mouth in the heavens, and their tongue stalks through 

1 An emendation has been assumed in the first line. The Hebrew text reads “to Israel,” but it is gen- 


erally agreed by scholars that it is better to divide the word into two, and to read “to the upright” and “El.” 
This enables the word “Elohim” (God) to be transferred to the second line of the couplet. 

2 The Hebrew text has “in their death,” but once again it is better to split the consonants differently, and 
to read “to them” in the first half of the line, and “perfect” or “well-rounded” in the second line of the 
couplet. 
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the earth. They say, “How does God know?” and “Is there knowledge 
in the Most High?” 

From this picture of the lawless and ostentatious affluence of the 
wicked, the psalmist turns to his own situation. He says (vs. 13) that he 
has cleansed his own heart, that he has washed his hands in true repentance, 
but that it has all been in vain. He still is being afflicted day by day, and 
every morning his troubles are there to reprove him. He is tempted to 
tell aloud the story of his woes and doubts, but he refrains lest he should 
make faith more difficult for God’s children. The fact that he has doubts 
and uncertainties is no reason why he should parade them in order to make 
other folks doubtful and uncertain also. He tries very hard to understand 
it all, because it is a serious trouble to him. At last he enters God’s sanctu- 
ary, and then and there it is that he comes to understand what is the fate 
of the wicked. 

The solution with which the psalmist finds himself content is to be 
found in verse 18. Nay, they may be flourishing now, but as a matter of 
fact God has placed them on very slippery places. He is sure to bring 
them down suddenly in respect of their great illusions.* The psalmist 
continues (vs. 19): How certain it is that they will come to destruction 
suddenly. They will assuredly come to an end, be utterly finished off 
because of dire calamity. They will cease to exist, just as a dream vanishes 
upon waking. When thou (the psalmist speaks to God) rousest up, thou 
wilt regard them as a worthless phantom. 

The conclusion of the psalm begins with verse 21. The psalmist 
confesses that his heart (i.e. his inmost being) was embittered, and that 
he was pierced through and through with envy. He admits that he was 
brutishly dull and did not understand. “I was very beast in my thought 
of thee.” But now, says the psalmist, I am conscious of being always in 
thy presence. Thou hast grasped me by my right hand. Thou wilt guide 
me with thy counsel, and in the end thou wilt bring me to prosperity. Whom 
have I but thee, either in the heavens above or on the earth beneath? And 
being with thee, I desire none other, either in the heavens or on the earth. 
My flesh and my heart may fail, but God is my portion for ever. Those 
who are far away from God are certain to perish. God will certainly de- 
stroy every man who seeks intercourse with other deities instead of with 
him. As for me, concludes the psalmist, I have fixed my refuge in him. 

3 The Hebrew has the plural here, to denote intensity. The commentators usually say that the Hebrew 


is here at fault, and they commonly alter the vowels so as to read “to great destruction.” “Great illusions” 
is nevertheless a good parallel to the “very slippery places.” 
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The attitude of this psalmist with his theory of retribution, involving 
rewards and punishments for good and bad in this world, is usually called 
Deuteronomic. In the Book of Deuteronomy God sets before the people 
the choice of a blessing and a curse (Deut. 30:19). The blessing will come 
to them if they hear and obey. But if they do not hear and obey, then the 
curse will come to them (Deut. 11:26-28). Retribution is direct and in 
this world. Further, the blessing will be realized in great prosperity, a 
numerous progeny, and a long life. The curse is precisely the opposite of 
all this. An excellent picture of what Deuteronomic theory envisaged as 
the state of the truly pious and perfect man is to be seen in the first chapter 
of the Book of Job. 

But this belief in rewards and punishments for good conduct and for 
bad conduct, all of them to be realized in this world, is not confined to the 
Book of Deuteronomy, nor is it Old Testament religion only. It is the 
common belief of men and women the whole world over, and nowhere is 
it more prevalent than in our own country. We all hear regularly, and 
sometimes we ourselves ask, “What have I done to deserve this?” and “Why 
should this happen to me?” The fact is that we all believe with varying 
degrees of conviction that good conduct should be followed in this world 
with happiness and prosperity. Added to this is a decidedly rosy view of 
our own attainments in good works, with the result that we feel ourselves 
hardly done by when things go wrong. 

In the Old Testament this problem of the prosperity of the wicked 
was created by the growth of the understanding of the nature of God. So 
long as God was thought of as being capricious and nonmoral, there was no 
problem. He is just as likely to prosper the wicked as the good. In fact, 
since he himself is regarded as capricious and caring only for getting his 
own way, the presumption is that the same sort of thing is to be expected 
here. This kind of God has no standards of rightness or morality. Pre- 
sumably he is pleased with presents, and the more costly the presents, the 
more likely he is to be pleased. Those who can give him the most expen- 
sive presents are the rich, so here is another reason why the rich may be 
expected to prosper. If, therefore, a righteous man prospers, it is not 
because of his righteousness, but because he has got on the right side of God. 
Equally, if the wicked man prospers, it is because he also has done the 
things that please God. Good conduct or bad conduct have neither of them 
anything to do with it. Gifts and gifts alone are required. 

There are innumerable traces of this belief in the Old Testament 
background, especially in the prophets, for this belief is one of the things 
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against which the prophets ceaselessly thundered. The notable examples 
are Hosea 6:6 (For I desired chesed—faithfulness to the covenant—rather 
than sacrifice and the knowledge of God rather than whole offerings); 
Micah 6:6-8 (with its conclusion, “What doth the Lord demand of thee, 
but to do what is right, and to love chesed, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?”); and Isaiah 1:10-17, with its violent tirade against men who 
trample the temple courts, multiply every kind of religious rite, and neglect 
those social virtues and that moral behavior which are essentially well- 
pleasing to the God of Israel. As Psalm 50:21 puts it, the mass of the 
people thought that God was altogether like themselves, and that just as 
they were pleased with presents and gifts and bribes, so God also delighted 
in such things. But the prophets demanded right action; they knew that 
men must “learn to do well; seek after justice; relieve the oppressed, take 
up the cause of the fatherless and the widow.” 

The prophets were saying this four hundred years before the time 
of Aristotle; they were saying this about the time when Rome was founded. 
Indeed, it is now being maintained more and more that sound ethical con- 
duct was part of the Mosaic legislation, and that the teaching of these 
eighth-century prophets was in part a revival of the teaching of Moses. 
This makes the beginnings of Hebrew ethical teaching earlier than the fall 
of Homer’s Troy. Further, as we have said earlier, apart from the fact 
that the Greek ethical teaching was centuries later than that of the Hebrews, 
it developed differently. The Greek ethical thinkers developed their ideas 
of right conduct from human ideals, and then they realized that the gods 
must be at least as good as men. The gods could not be as capricious and 
as lustful as the Homeric gods. The Hebrew prophets began at the other 
end. It was from their insight into the nature of God that they formed 
their ideas of what was right for men. Men must be moral in deed and 
in thought, not because of any “good for man,” nor even because such 
conduct was good and desirable in itself. For the Hebrew prophets, men 
must be moral because it is the will of God that they shall be so. It is, as 
Micah 6:8 expresses it, a requirement laid down by God himself, and he 
requires such conduct because that is his nature. 

But whatever belonged to the Mosaic code so far as sound ethical con- 
duct was concerned, the prophets saw farther still into the nature of God. 
They realized that God had a particular care for the helpless ones in the 
land. As we have pointed out elsewhere, the reason for this emphasis 
historically may well have been that if righteousness is to be established 
in the land, the place where changes most need to be made is in connection 
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with the circumstances of the poor and the helpless. In any case it came 
about that the righteousness of which the prophets spoke had, from the 
beginning, a more than ethical content. This is why the nursery of true 
religion was not in one of the conquering nations of the world, but in one 
of the conquered. It was not amongst the strong, but amongst the weak. 
And even in this small nation, the righteousness of which the prophets 
spoke was concerned with the unprivileged in Israel. 

The result of this was that, certainly from the eighth century onwards, 
the word tsedagah, together with its masculine form tsedeg (the words 
usually translated “righteousness”), has tended to belong to the category 
of salvation at least as much as to the category of ethics. Indeed, there 
came a time in the early Christian era, when the word ssedagah could be 
contrasted with din (strict justice). The passage is to be found in the 
Tosephta Sanhedrin 1:3: “Wherever there is din, there is no tsedagah, and 
wherever there is tsedagah, there is no din.” There is a story told of a 
judge who rightly convicted a defendant and fined him a sum of money. 
This, said the Rabbis, was dim (strict justice). The judge then paid the 
fine himself. This, said the Rabbis, was tsedagah. 

It will be seen from this development, due in its beginning to the 
eighth-century prophets, that the problem of the psalmist was greater even 
than could be involved in a simple, straightforward demand for individual 
justice. The problem of the unfortunate righteous man was serious enough 
according to the demands of strict justice. But ssedagah tended always to 
mean more than strict justice. The problem was thus more serious, be- 
cause they knew that God had a particular concern for the unprivileged 
and the downtrodden. The question was not only, “Why does not God 
see to it that there is individual justice in the world?” The question really 
was, “If God has a particular care for the fatherless, the widow, the resi- 
dent alien, in fact for everybody who is oppressed, then why does he allow 
me (the psalmist) to continue in distress and poverty in spite of sincere 
repentance?” 

The psalmist’s solution to his problem was a still firmer belief in 
orthodox doctrine. It is all true. God will certainly see to it that the 
righteous prosper, and that the wicked come to destruction. The wicked 
may be marching along at the present moment in arrogance and pride, but 
actually he is walking along a very treacherous and slippery road. Soon, 
perhaps very soon, perhaps at this very moment, he will meet with dreadful 
and irreparable disaster. It will be like waking from a dream. The dream 
suddenly goes. And so, in a moment, the whole prosperity of the wicked 
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man will vanish. The psalmist tells himself he was foolish ever to doubt. 
He himself is continually in God’s presence. It is merely a matter of time 
before this inner consciousness will blossom into outward fruit for all the 
world to see. The psalmist is perfectly satisfied. God is his, and he is 
God’s. What more can any man desire? And the psalmist concludes with 
a final assurance that he need not worry about the fate of the wicked. God 
will see to that all right. 

I have discussed elsewhere* the various reactions of the psalmists gen- 
erally to this problem of suffering. One psalmist, an aged man, the author 
of Psalm 37, roundly declares that in all his long life he has never seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread. This psalmist 
is like the dormouse in A. A. Milne’s When We Were Very Young. The 
dormouse lived in a bed of delphiniums (blue) and geraniums (red). The 
doctor insisted on a bed of chrysanthemums (yellow and white). But this 
prospect made the poor little dormouse feel worse and worse, until he hit 
on the idea of putting his paws to his eyes, shutting out the sight of the 
chrysanthemums, and lying fast asleep on his front. 


And all that he felt at the back of his head 
Were delphiniums (blue) and geraniums (red). 


That was how the dormouse got well again. He closed his eyes to what 
he could see, and held firmly to what he had at the back of his head. The 
psalmist similarly closed his eyes to all that he could see of the distress of 
the righteous and of the prosperity of the wicked, and there right at the 
back of his head, he held firmly to his doctrine of present rewards and 
punishments. The seventy-first psalmist, another old man, is still sure of 
the orthodox belief which he has held all his life long, but his psalm is 
not so much a determined steadfastness in the face of the facts as a pathetic 
plea that God will not desert him in his old age. Both aged men have 
this much in common, that they remain steadfast and firm in their convic- 
tions. And so always with all the psalmists. They bring forth all sorts 
of suggestions and arguments to explain why the Deuteronomic scheme 
is not working, but they never doubt the soundness of it. 

The seventy-third psalmist was right in the main, though not precisely 
as he himself stated it. The secret is to be found in verse 23, where he says 
that he is continually with God. The history of the exegesis of this and 
the succeeding verse provides the true solution. It is indeed true that the 
man who is “continually with God” is the man who knows that sense of 


* Have Faith in God, 1935, pp- §7-104. 
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ease and freedom from fear and anxiety which we all earnestly desire. The 
problem is where and how this security is to be found. 

The Hebrew text admits of no doubt here as to what the psalmist 
himself meant. He meant that God would keep a firm hold of him here 
on earth and would ultimately bring him to the prosperity which he was 
sure his righteousness deserved. He meant prosperity here on earth, this 
side of the grave. He himself had no thought of any life beyond the grave. 
It is a false exegesis which sees here any reference to ideas of life after 
death. Verse 25 refers quite clearly to the heavens which are above us, 
and equally to the earth upon which we now live. It is nevertheless true 
that this verse was interpreted for many centuries to refer to the blessed- 
ness of a heaven beyond the grave. Actually it was the demand for justice 
for the individual which led the Hebrews at long last to a belief in some- 
thing more than the shadow-life of Sheol after death. It is quite wrong 
to assume that Hebrew ideas of life beyond the grave developed from their 
earlier ideas of Sheol. The belief arose from the conviction that some- 
where, sometime, the righteous must “see good.” 

This can be seen in the description of Sheol which is given in the Book 
of Enoch in chapter 22, a passage which is generally agreed to belong to 
the section dated c. 170 B.C. There are three hollow places, completely 
separated each from the other. In these three hollow places the spirits of 
the dead were believed to assemble till the great judgment. The first of 
these hollow places was for the righteous, and they were kept safe there 
until the judgment day when they were raised up to enter the Messianic 
Kingdom. The second of the hollow places was for those sinners who had 
not been punished on earth for sins committed during their lifetime. Here 
they suffered great pain and torment until the judgment day, when they 
were to be bound for ever and ever. The third of the hollow places was 
for those sinners who had been punished on earth for their sins. “They 
shall not be slain in the day of judgment, neither shall they be raised from 
thence.” It will be seen that the criterion throughout is strict justice. The 
fundamental idea is that the Deuteronomic principle is sound, if not in this 
world, then in the next. It is the righteous alone who find a place in the 
Messianic Kingdom. The wicked must be punished. If they have been 
punished on earth for their sins, then that is that, and that is the end of 
them. If they have not been punished on earth for their sins, then they 
must be punished hereafter, and when the punishment is complete, that is 
an end of them. In the parable of Dives and Lazarus (Luke 16:19-31), 
Lazarus is represented as being in the first of the hollow places, there wait- 
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ing for the judgment day, when he will be raised to the Messianic Kingdom. 
Dives is in the second of the hollow places, where he is paying the price 
for his sins for which he never suffered upon earth. 

This belief in justice for the individual has had a great deal to do 
also with the Christian development of ideas of the afterlife, particularly 
in respect to ideas of heaven. We need go no farther back in this country 
than a century ago, when the hymns of the common people were full of 
hope of rest and peace beyond the river. They sang: 

On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wistful eye 


To Canaan’s fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie. 


The last line of this not-very-good verse (from the literary point of view) 
explains why there was so much of this hope of heaven in their hymns. It 
was because they had no possessions here, and they knew right well that 
if ever they were going to have any possessions worth talking about, it 
would have to be “beyond the river.” This same situation explains why 
Negro spirituals have almost exclusively this same motif. They looked 
forward to the time, for instance, when they were “going to walk all over 
God’s heaven.” This was because on earth they had no right to walk any- 
where, and did not even possess their own bodies. Heaven, for Negro 
slaves and for British unprivileged, was “beyond the river.” That was 
where their hopes and longings were to be satisfied. It ill becomes a com- 
fortable generation to jeer at hymns which speak of this world as “a vale 
of tears.” 

But in these latter years, even the common people have found a share 
in the prosperity of the country. The result of this is to be seen partly 
in the hymns which have been written and sung during the last fifty years 
orso. There is far less in them of a heaven beyond the river, and far more 
of a heaven to be realized on this side. And further, those who have been 
brought up to think of heaven in terms of personal enjoyment and rewards 
have naturally tended to by-pass religion altogether. Why worry over 
much about a religion which promises happiness beyond, when a man can 
get all the happiness he can enjoy this side of the grave? To this extent 
religious people are as much responsible as anybody else for the decline of 
religion in modern times. 

Preachers of the past generation, and some of this generation, have 
contributed to this situation. We have talked not so much about heaven 
in an afterlife, as about the Kingdom of God which is to be set up on earth. 
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It is to be realized in better social conditions and in a growing share for 
the workers of the profits of industry. It is to be realized in a world of 
equal opportunity, where all men can obtain leisure, amusement, and good 
things of this life generally. All the time, the dominant motif has been 
that of justice for the individual and fair dealing all round. And equally 
the tendency has been to interpret these delights in terms of material pos- 
sessions or of esthetic delights. The Hebrews of old time and the Jews 
of later times have not been by any means alone in thinking in terms of 
physical and material well-being in association with the individual and his 
demands for personal justice. 

The true solution is that heaven is not to be found only beyond the 
river of death, nor is it to be found only this side of that river. The solu- 
tion is to be found in the full Christian development of the first half of 
verse 24: “Nevertheless I am continually with thee.” The reward of the 
Christian is that happiness and serenity of spirit which is to be found in 
true fellowship with God— continually with thee.” This peace and 
serenity is the gift of God. It is “by grace through faith,” where grace 
is the free gift of God, and faith means complete trust in God and full re- 
liance upon him by man. 

There are many men and women who claim to be Christian and think 
of Christianity in the main as a set of moral principles. That is what those 
people must mean who say that this is a Christian country. They are de- 
cidedly optimistic, even then, but if they are not thinking in terms of moral 
human conduct, then their words have no meaning at all. Such conduct 
involves justice between man and man, and, theoretically at least, between 
class and class, and color and color. It involves a certain amount of gen- 
erosity in thought and action, which goes, in selected circumstances, beyond 
the range of what is strictly just. But generally, it is personal justice which 
comes first, and the generosity comes out of the overplus. These are the 
standards of ordinary, decent people. It is agreed that if all men lived 
up to these standards, the world would be a vastly better place than it is. 

But all this is not the essence of Christianity, because Christianity is 
first and foremost a relationship with God. It is a personal relationship, 
and from the human side it is a matter of love and trust, complete love and 
utter trust. It is out of this personal relationship with God that there 
emerges the true serenity of the Christian life. In a man’s relation to others, 
it involves the exercise of Christian love, that same utterly and absolutely 
unselfish love which was manifested in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This is why those reform movements which have made this country 
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a much better place for the poor and the underprivileged have had their 
origin almost entirely in the work of individual Christians, who have done 
what they have done because they were Christians. Those who say that 
“religion is dope for the masses,” and deny that Christianity has ever done 
anything for ordinary people, are saying what is not true. It is true that 
the churches as organized bodies have tended to be against change, and 
generally conservative, enough to give some substance to Paul Radin’s 
jibe that the history of religion has been the story of an unholy alliance 
between the king and the priest. This is because the pace of any organiza- 
tion of whatever kind tends to be the pace of the slowest members. At the 
same time it is true that the reform movements of the past have been 
definitely Christian in origin. They sprang largely, as a matter of fact, 
out of the general impetus upon all classes of the Methodist revival of the 
eighteenth century. Christian men and women were responsible for the 
initiation of reform in prisons, workhouses, amongst orphans and strays, 
trade unions, schools for the children of ordinary people. And Christians, 
when they have been truly Christian, have always known that they must 
be in the van in every movement toward the betterment of humankind. 

But, however much the Christian may have been anxious to make this 
world a better place for all men and women, he has always known that his 
true happiness is not to be found outside, but inside, in that confidence 
and serenity which comes from being “continually with God.” The great 
weakness of so much that has passed for Christianity is that so often our 
love for God has been at root selfish. It is a travesty of Christian love 
when we love God in order that we may be happy, or because of something 
that may happen to us because of it. True Christian love is wholly un- 
selfish, and the Christian loves God because God has first loved him, out 
of a sense of complete gratefulness that God has done for him what he 
could never have done for himself. 

We need to realize that there are three distinct types of love, different 
types which we confuse at our peril. First, there is that self-love which 
is embedded deep in human nature, a corrupting selfishness which time 
and again has ruined all man’s efforts, so that those things of the natural 
world which most should help him towards betterment have ended in 
causing destruction and death. This self-love is part of human nature. 
It is natural for us to be like this, natural to look out for ourselves, natural 
to resent being put down, natural to resent being placed in an inferior 
position, and so getting no more than a small part of our share when there 
are others who obviously get a great deal more than their share. This 
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self-love has played a dominant part in the development of the world, and 
it is at the heart of evolutionary doctrine. It shows itself as the motif of 
selection and the impulse to survival, an impulse which becomes growingly 
self-conscious the “higher” we climb in the scale. This same struggle for 
survival and urge for wider spheres of influence has become in our day a 
menace to the whole human race. What, then, is its solution? 

One solution that is offered is to establish amongst men give-and-take, 
a true brotherly love. This is the type of love which the Greeks called 
philia. There is no doubt that if this sentiment could be universally estab- 
lished, all would be well. But this involves a radical change in that self- 
love (eros) which is at the heart of human nature. Many moderns 
maintain that this eros can be sublimated into philia by a sound and care- 
fully-planned education. Perhaps this is so, but if it is so, it is not to be 
accomplished by an education which itself is based upon eros, and that is 
the case with much that passes for education today. It is based on the 
rights of the individual, on the right to self-expression, and the necessity 
of not violating human rights generally. This emphasis is but natural in 
nontotalitarian countries, especially since we have seen so much sorrow and 
tribulation from the annihilation of individual rights by the totalitarian 
state. The peril of this continued emphasis on the rights of the individual, 
where even the smallest child has its own rights, is that it tends to install 
more firmly than ever the self-love which is the root of modern troubles. 

The Christian solution is that there is a third type of love, Christian 
love, agape. This is the word used in the New Testament in the first place 
for God’s love for man, and in the second place for the Christian’s love for 
his fellows. This is the word used in I Corinthians 13, translated “charity” 
in the Authorized Version and “love” in the Revised Version. A close ex- 
amination of I Corinthians 13 will show how different in essence this agape 
is from philia. After all, it was not philia (brotherly love, give-and-take) 
which brought the Lord Jesus Christ into this world to die on the Cross. 
It was agape, the utterly selfless love of God, who loves not only those who 
are worth loving, but also those who are not worth loving. Here was no 
slightest semblance of eros, and no slightest thought of self. The true happi- 
ness of the Christian is to be found in the world of agape, that immortal 
love of God, because of which he “was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.” This “heaven” is neither this side the grave only, nor the other 
side of the grave only. It is independent of everything and everybody except 
only God himself. The psalmist was right, but we need the full revelation 
of God in Christ to know it. 
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ODAY, as perhaps never before, human history has turned 
inward and become a question to itself. The whole vast matter of the 
meaning or bearing of history is a major intellectual preoccupation, some 
might even say an obsession, with us. There is scarcely a first-rate philos- 
opher in the West who has not felt called upon to give serious attention 
to this endlessly complicated problem. Even historians themselves, who 
are proverbially shy of leading generalizations, have been joining syste- 
matic thinkers in the common search for principles capable of elucidating 
the pattern and purport of historic change. 

Theologians have also been working at this fascinating but very 
formidable task. Thus far their treatments of the meaning of history have 
been chiefly polemical in manner and protective in aim. Wishing to purge 
the Christian view from all synthetic secular associations, they have tried 
to define and defend it against its rivals and substitutes. In such books 
as Karl Léwith’s Meaning in History and Reinhold Niebuhr’s Faith and 
History, there has even been a marked tendency to employ the Christian 
faith as a kind of superphilosophy by which other philosophies of history 
are analyzed, judged, and disposed of. 

This dialectical and rather negative phase, however understandable 
in light of the fact that the Christian interpretation has had to fight for 
the right to be heard among the confusion of contrary tongues, must now 
give way to a more positive and constructive strategy. The world in which 
the theologian lives and works is no longer a debater’s audience, eager 
to award a prize for clever thrusts and plausible solutions. People are 
caught, quite plainly, in the grip of an almost cancerous despair. Their 
great concern with history is urged forward not merely by the “Why?” 
of inquiry but more profoundly by the “Why?” of agony. A mood of 
mounting uneasiness and frustration constitutes the sullen background 
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against which every would-be interpreter of history must speak his piece 
and plead his case. 

We are wont to lay this condition of soul to the fact that we have 
been living long and close to tragedy. This of course is true, but tragedy 
does not of itself yield up the belief—or shall we say the doubt?—that 
history has no interpretable meaning whatsoever. For a tragic meaning, 
no matter how unfriendly or austere, is a meaning still. Moreover, it 
may be a very noble meaning, one that dignifies man, amplifies existence, 
and in its own way honors God. So Dante Alighieri, gravely sensitive to 
the violent and somber aspects of the human tragedy, yet saw it with the 
eyes of faith as a Divine Comedy begun, continued, and ended by the 
Love which moves the sun and other stars. 

Not tragedy, but lack of faith, is what produces the sense of mean- 
inglessness in history. And tragedy need not engender faithlessness; it 
may indeed purify and fortify our faith, as the book of Job bears witness. 
Rather it is faithlessness, estrangement from God, which brings tragic con- 
sequences in its wake. Then history no longer speaks to us in accents of 
meaning, not even in the muffled but stirring accents of tragedy, but leads 
us to say with Jean-Paul Sartre that nothingness is the final fact, or to 
agree with an American poet that “the world’s an orphan’s home.” Trag- 
edy, endured apart from faith, leaves us forsaken and bereft of meaning. 
In Cardinal Newman’s words, it is as if I were to look into a mirror but 
did not see my face. 

In such a situation Christian theologians must do more than simply 
proclaim faith’s view of history against its challengers and critics. This 
only overlooks the real enemy of faith which lurks behind these various 
but equally assured alternatives. That enemy is the state of soul which 
dully fears the worst because it is unable to discern in human affairs any 
gleam of worth, any vantage point from which our thoughts and choices 
seem finally significant. A world that has looked everywhere in vain for 
God demands of us some unambiguous evidence that God is presently, 
demonstrably at work in history. It is imperative therefore that we should 
devote ourselves to what Emil Brunner calls “missionary theology.” Our 
task is nothing else than that of justifying the ways of God to man. 

Can we find within our own faith the resources for carrying on this 
more robust and winning strategy? We can, because we must. The 
classical theologies, both Catholic and Protestant, developed a doctrine that 
was precisely suited to the work of demonstrating and justifying our con- 
viction that human events matter greatly to God—the doctrine of Provi- 
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dence. But Christian teaching at this crucial point has lately been quite 
shockingly ignored. Whole books presuming to be comprehensively 
Christian have been written without more than passing mention, or none 
at all, of the doctrine that expresses God’s abiding and victorious concern 
with the human enterprise from day to day. This avoidance becomes the 
more appalling when we realize how desperately men and women have 
needed a compassionate and truly providential rendering of the changes 
and chances of life. Surely the way to a sound, substantial presentation 
of the truth of faith in our own time lies through a carefully reconceived 
and vigorously restated doctrine of Providence, by which our belief that 
God is at the helm of history may be both strengthened and shared. This 
is not only what the world demands of us; it is what our faith commands 
us to achieve. I 


The essential biblical foundation of this doctrine may be found in 
the eighth chapter of St. Paul’s letter to the Romans. He is speaking 
here of the dark powers that menace human security. There is the fear 
of death, and the still more crippling fear of life itself. There are the 
inscrutable and quite equivocal forces both of nature and of spirit. There 
is the sharp insistence of things present, and the fateful fascination of 
things to come. There is the inexplicable way in which we can be raised 
high or brought low by sudden shifts of fortune. All these mysterious 
adversaries Paul knows as well as we do, yet he makes bold to say that 
none of them can separate us from God’s love and all of them work to- 
gether for a good which he has ordained. 

Some words of Paul Tillich commenting on this passage deserve to 
be quoted at length. Providence, he writes, 
is certainly not a vague promise that, with the help of God, everything will come 
to a good end; there are many things that come to a bad end. And it is not the 
maintenance of hope in every situation; there are situations in which there can be 
no hope. Nor is it the anticipation of a period of history, in which divine Providence 
will be proved by human happiness and goodness; there is no generation in which 
divine Providence will be less paradoxical than it is in ours Faith in divine 
Providence is the faith that nothing can prevent us from fulfilling the ultimate mean- 
ing of our existence. Providence does not mean a divine planning by which every- 
thing is predetermined, as in an efficient machine. Rather, Providence means that 
there is a creative and saving possibility in every situation, which cannot be destroyed 
by any event. Providence means that the daemonic and destructive forces within 
ourselves and our world can never have an unbreakable grasp upon us, and that 
the bond which connects us with the fulfilling love can never be disrupted.’ 


1 The Shaking of the Foundations. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1948, pp. 106-7. 
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Here again, as in Romans, the two major stresses in the doctrine of 
Providence, that all things work together for good and that nothing can 
separate us from Gods love, are set forth with the spacious clarity which 
is their due. All the objections which have been urged against our belief 
in Providence are frankly admitted and included within the belief. Earth- 
quakes in Lisbon, gas chambers in Buchenwald, or soldiers frozen to death 
in Korea, let us grant at once, are not facts which lend themselves to any 
suavely rational explanation. It is a fool and not a Christian who would 
gingerly try to think his way around them. They are, however, just the 
sort of facts which the doctrine of Providence, far from wishing to avoid, 
is actually designed to take into account. Let no one say then that Chris- 
tian faith in divine Providence merely puts forward a bland and sanguine 
view which is completely contraverted by unwelcome facts. Exactly the 
opposite is true: it is these same grim, inimical events which are the very 
building blocks of any providential interpretation of history, and to which 
our faith offers that interpretation as the only possible reply. 

Some tenderhearted Christians will doubtless feel that we ought not 
to make a theological principle out of a devotional assurance. To them, 
Providence is best expressed in well-worn maxims like “The Lord will 
provide” or in gospel songs like “Be not dismayed whate’er betide, God 
will take care of you.” But it must be replied that while Providence 
should mean something warm and personal, it should also mean something 
firm and far-reaching. Any belief which claims Christian authenticity 
must voice not only our confidence in God but the conviction that inspires 
and supports it. If in theology we seem to attend more to the ultimate 
than to the intimate aspects of Providence, this is not because we are in- 
sensitive to the yearnings and promptings of faith but because we rightly 
seek to show their validity in terms of a wider, deeper outlook. Our 
theme, after all, is the very being and action of God. And so we do not 
hesitate to speak of general as well as special Providence; for it is Provi- 
dence that sends the rain down upon both the just and the unjust, as it 
is Providence that numbers the hairs of our heads and notices with love 
the fall of every sparrow. As Theodore Haecker has said, there is both 
a “terrifying distance” and a “blessed proximity” in God’s dealings with us.” 

Yet we must not, like some of our theological brethren, get so enam- 
ored of ultimate frontiers that we neglect to take the measure of inter- 
mediate situations. The great merit of the doctrine of Providence, as well 
as its strategic usefulness, lies precisely here. It is admittedly a middle 


2 Journal in the Night. Pantheon Books, 1950, p. 122. 
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term, neither a premise nor a conclusion, of faith. It finds God acting 
in medias res, in and through and perhaps in spite of the normal, average 
course of human existence. In just this commonness and everydayness 
consists the great importance of the doctrine, for both sturdy believing 
and relevant thinking. 


This doctrine, furthermore, holds in sympathetic balance two quite § 


different yet mutually involved orders of truth. Revelation and reason 
are both implied in its construction. Some eighteenth-century theologians 
attempted to prove Providence by wholly rational arguments; I recall an 
earnest but rather ludicrous effort to show that even the order of subjects 
in a course of lectures in systematic theology was providentially inspired. 
Later, Albrecht Ritschl uncovered the roots of faith in Providence within 
the specific Christian experience of the forgiveness of sins, bringing the 
doctrine back into dogmatics proper. Now clearly, our God is not the 
God of the deists but the Father of our Lord, and it is true that we can 
only know what his Providence means when we have come face to face 
with the cross. But those words “everything” and “nothing” in St. Paul’s 
declaration refer with equal plainness to a wider range of meaning; they 
cannot be reduced to revealed theology in a narrowly Christian sense; they 
lengthen and broaden the perspective of faith into rational theology. As 
the thinkers of an older generation put it, the doctrine of Providence is an 
articulus mixtus, focused sharply on what God has done for us in Christ, 
yet reaching outward to that general human consciousness of Providence 
which is identical with religion itself. The doctrine has a center; it also 
has a circumference. Only if we maintain this same balance or creative 
tension in our contemporary theology can we shoulder our responsibility 
for justifying the ways of God to man. 

How does the conviction that nothing shall be able to separate us from 
God’s love because everything works together to fulfil it bear upon the 
Christian view of history? Of all the many things that might be said, 
two strike me as particularly worth emphasizing: first, the belief that his- 
tory is so disposed or ordered that it is viable to the working out of God’s 
eternal purpose; and second, that each step of the historical process is led 
or guided by God to this consummation so that we are never absent from 
his unfailing care. I shall speak of order, then of guidance, in the provi- 
dential interpretation of history. il 


Providential order has, I think, received its best recent exposition 
at the hands of one who is not a theologian but a respected and competent 
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historian—Professor Herbert Butterfield of Cambridge. This is what he 
has to say in an excellent chapter on the subject: 


Millions of men in a given century, conscious of nothing save of going about 
their own business, have together woven a fabric better in many respects than many 
of them knew. And sometimes it has only been their successors who have recog- 
nized that the resulting picture had a pattern, and that that particular period of history 
was characterized by an over-arching theme.* 


He makes the point not for apologetic purposes primarily, although as the 
book jacket states he is a “confirmed Christian and Yorkshire Methodist,” 
but rather for the sake of throwing light upon the historian’s own task. 
He believes that there are “elements of fixity” in history—“the full, wild, 
complicated story of the actions of innumerable people”—not only as writ- 
ten down but as lived through, and he concludes, “Whether we are Chris- 
tians or not, whether we believe in a Divine Providence or not, we are 
liable to serious technical errors if we do not regard ourselves as born into 
a providential order.” * 

Probably no one will deny that many signs of order turn up with 
astonishing frequency in historical study—parallels, accumulations, trends, 
what Toynbee calls “rhythms”—but the real question of course is whether 
they are accidental or providential. I believe that Mr. Butterfield is cor- 
rect in saying that the second of these hypotheses is normally adopted by 
every historian, be he chronicler, diarist, analyst, or systematizer. Other- 
wise he could not use the general term “history” at all, much less break 
it down into ages, cultures, and movements. He seems indeed to work by 
a sort of natural faith that there is a rationale or logic displayed in events 
which must be understood if their connections and relative significances 
are to be set forth. 

Since the student of history is not a contemporary of the events he 
describes, some have supposed that he merely reads order back into them. 
But the obvious fact that all historical knowledge is retrospective and 
selective is 2 boomerang which falls back hard upon the contrary effort 
to explain human affairs in fortuitous, unmeaning, disorderly terms. The 
temptation to make overbold, risky schematizations is no worse, and no 
better, than the predilection for arbitrariness and sheer chance. A wise 
historian will carefully avoid both. 

No, we must take our history as we find it; and what we find, over 
and over, are convergences, concentrations, culminations of orderly mean- 


8 Christianity and History. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1950, p. 96. 
* Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
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ing. Around them we organize our records and reflections, for they are 
the factors that make history truly historic, causing us to agree with Pro- 
fessor Sterling Lamprecht that history is the account “not of what has hap- 
pened, but of what has mattered.” ° 

But once order is admitted in history our theological problems begin. 
Mr. Butterfield believes that the notion of providential order is merely 
implied in any secular analysis of the way history occurs, but in my opinion 
he gives the case away. He writes, “A very considerable part of the atten- 
tion of historians is concentrated upon that kind of history which goes on 
so to speak over our heads, now deflecting the results of our actions, now 
taking our purposes out of our hands, and now turning our endeavors to 
ends not realized.”° You cannot recognize that sort of history, it seems 
to me, without having to confront the possibility that secular analysis is 
not enough, that history in some real sense is planned by God. 

In what sense, then? Here the doctrine of Providence must steer a 
careful course between two extremes. One is that of a rigid foreordination 
in which history in every single detail is God-determined; the other is that 
of a lax co-ordination, in which God becomes one factor in the total situa- 
tion to be accounted for. 

The first view, that order means foreordination, deserves to be taken 
very seriously, for as St. Augustine and John Calvin state it, it is magnifi- 
cently lucid and consistent. Not a drop of rain falls, says Calvin, but at 
the express command of God. This gives great consolation to the believer 
in God, unmatched perhaps by any other interpretation. Yet it cannot 
even touch the unbeliever, much less convince him, and it is certainly not 
the only tenable Christian view. Why not conceive historic order as in- 
tended by God, but also as exerting some constraint upon him? Is it blas- 
phemous to think that creatures might react upon their Creator, on occasion 
even taking him by surprise and causing him to alter his established course? 
And if we choose this less monolithic but profoundly more dynamic view, 
that there is movement in the Divine life responsive to our own, we are 
not necessarily abandoning faith in favor of reason. At least the Bible, 
with its stress upon the fresh beginnings and even the repentings of God, 
suggests that such a view is altogether consonant with deepest belief and 
trust in his Providence. 

To Christian faith, there is a background as well as a foreground of 


5 Nature and History. Columbia University Press, 1950, p. 68. 
e Op. cit., Pp. 94- 
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history. Hanns Lilje, Bishop of Hannover, meditating in prison upon 
the rise of Hitler to power, wrote, “It is only the tyrant, who lives in the 
foreground of history, whose view is confined to this present world, who 
believes that he is his own creator, and that he has chosen his own place 
in history.” * Now God, whatever else he may be, is not a tyrant; and it 
does no honor to him to suppose that all history must proceed according to 
prearranged plan. 

The second view which we must reject is a co-ordinating naturalism, 
like that in the thought of H. N. Wieman. God is not a name for in- 
tegrative growth, nor is his ordering of history to be understood in terms 
of emergent qualitative “conjunctions.”* At any rate this is not what 
Christians mean by God; if the philosophical naturalists were merely using 
new words for Providence we should not object, but it is evident that they 
wish to offer us a substitute interpretation which makes faith in Providence 
outmoded and impossibly naive. 

There is, however, a valid insistence within naturalism which no 
Christian theologian should forget. History does arise in the wider con- 
text of nature. It does not simply superimpose itself upon that context. 
Both nature and history must be conceived as a working-together through 
which men and culture, like geologic strata and planetary systems, become 
instrumental to deeper processes which combine and compound them into 
larger patterns. 

To sum the matter up, here is Professor Butterfield again: 


We might say that this human story is like a piece of orchestral music that we 
are playing over for the first time None of us can know what the whole score 
amounts to except as far as we have already played it over together, and even so the 
meaning of a passage may not be clear all at once—just as the events of 1914 only 
begin to be seen in perspective in the 1940's, Indeed the composer of the piece 
leaves himself room for great elasticity, until we ourselves have shown what we are 
going to do next; although when the music has actually been played over and has 
become a thing of the past we may be tempted to imagine that it is just as he had 
intended it to be all the time—that the whole course of things had been inevitable 
from the first.” 


Neither theological determinism nor metaphysical naturalism can confine 
the meaning of God’s providential order. Calvin’s word is assuredly the 
best, if not the last: “The dullness of our minds is very much below the 
sublimity of the divine Providence.” 


7 The Valley of the Shadow. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1950, p. 62. 
8 The Directive in History. Boston: Beacon Press, 1950, passim. 
® Op. cit., p. 95. 
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If it is objected that order, which is always in a sense impartial and 
impersonal, is just what Providence does not mean, I shall have to answer 
that it means at least this; but I should agree that it means infinitely more. 
Order, after all, whether it be esthetic, political, natural, or moral, is the 
best empirical sign of intention working in the world. Only if we have 
reason to suspect purpose do we have the right to speak of direction rather 
than mere drift in history. Hence what St. Augustine called “the integral 
fittingness of things” affords the surest basis for believing in the guidance 
of God. 

What shall we say, then, not about historic order in general, but about 
the ordo salutis, the redemptive design and direction which is the very core 
of the providential conception of history? I have chosen the term “guid- 
ance” rather than the older word “dispensation” to describe this central 
conviction because it raises the pervasive, inexhaustible problem of time. 
I submit that time is not only the very stuff of history, but that it lies close 
to the heart of God’s own Providence, as I profoundly believe that time 
is real for God. 

It is amazing to what lengths theologians will go to get around the 
hurdle of genuine, eventful, perduring, irreversible time! Either they 
regard it, like Reinhold Niebuhr and Emil Brunner, as the natural basis 
of human history yet unfriendly to freedom, or else, like the followers of 
Kierkegaard, they see it suspended and canceled in the Moment of God’s 
self-disclosure. It is not accidental, therefore, that these theologians should 
regard time as something to be overcome, whether by man in faith or by 
God through revelation. 

One way in which real time is dismissed from God’s redemptive 
guidance is the favorite dimensional analogy. History as a whole is thought 
of as a “horizontal” plane into which God comes “vertically.” This 
makes the Incarnation an intrusion into time, in Charles Péguy’s words, 
“an insertion of the eternal into the temporal”; and it conceives the Re- 
demption as a folding-up and putting-away of time. Thus the crucial 
significance of the Logos, which was “in the beginning with God,” and 
the climactic meaning of the Parousia, which is after all a “last judgment,” 
are quite drastically explained away. In fact this sort of theological 
geometrizing is allowed to make nonsense out of one after another of our 
indispensable Christian truths. 

Yet if these doctrines mean anything at all, they must mean that 
God guides the course of history through time and with time, not against 
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it or in violation of it; and this meaning must be stabilized and structured 
in our view of Providence itself. The crudity and ineptness of the dimen- 
sional analogy are scored by Theo Preiss in the following words: 

History is not a web woven on a purely horizontal plane from human decisions 
3 and determinisms, nor is it something wholly vertical between God and certain mysti- 


cal souls. It is a drama both complex and simple played out between God and his 
creatures, and this drama has a center which is also its origin and its ending.’® 


Here it is plainly implied that time is real for God as well as for his 
creatures, although Preiss does not lose sight of the truth that time is also 
a creature of God. His purpose is indeed eternal, but it is bent not on 
annulling time but on fulfilling it. Sacred history, no less than profane 
history, is time-regarding and time-anchored, though not of course time- 
confined; that is what makes it genuinely historic. And so it is not in 
surmounting time or by being lifted out of it that we find illumination 
and beatitude; but God, the Creator of time, bends and shapes it to his 
mighty purpose, impregnating each event with saving possibility, making 
all things new, and preparing better things for us. There has been too 
much talk in theology today about the “tyranny” of time; not nearly 
enough about the providential, guiding, healing blessedness of time. 

To quote Theo Preiss’s remarkable essay once more, it is our Christian 
faith that “History surpasses nature, and time excels space. The future 
will be richer than the past, and nature itself shares in the historic drama 
between God and man.”** The dramatic rather than the dimensional 
analogy is suited to portray the providential guidance of God in history. 
Theology must faithfully follow out the truth that we are strangers and 
pilgrims upon earth in search of a better country, displaced persons who 
nevertheless make up a colony of heaven. Christian thought must hon- 
estly and patiently reflect the inmost character of Christian life. 

What shall we say, then, to those who are caught in the maelstrom of 
history and cannot find its meaning? Just this—the Lord of history, whose 
will for us is made forever shatteringly clear in Jesus Christ, can be trusted 
to play the drama out to the end which he has intended. Now, to be sure, 
we are in the second act of sharpened opposition and unresolved conflict. 
Usurping evil threatens the dominion of sovereign good. Might and 
right contend for mastery not only in the clash of civilizations but in the 
hidden depths of every human soul. It is in very truth a time of troubles, 
bitter anguish, well-nigh intolerable despair. Perhaps the most our age 


10 “The Vision of History in the New Testament,” Journal of Religion, July, 1950, p. 158. 
11 Toc. cit., p. 158. 
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can expect from God is the sense that we are being sustained, that he has 
not abandoned us and will not visit us with more sorrow than we are able 
to endure. That is after all the essential meaning of the Providence of 
God, and its comfort is most surely bestowed upon those who have given 
up relying on any other. 

But this is not the last act of God, and it is not the last word of our 
faith in him. There is to be a time when the eyes that have seen so much 
evil may rejoice, God’s own time, the best time of all, in which all manner 
of things shall be well. This hope of ours, which is the bud or shoot of 
eternity itself in us, is not wholly without foundation in historic fact. For 
we know already how the play of God is coming out, since we have seen 
all this happen before in Jesus Christ our Lord—to him and through him 
and because of him. He whom Jesus taught us to call Father weaves the 
texture of living history silently but strongly, of his mercy, by his unfailing 
wisdom, with his abiding power. 

Knowing all this and living in the midst of it, who can separate us 
from the love of God? And must not everything—yes, everything—work 
together for good to those who render back their love to him? 
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On the Neglect of the Jesus of History 


DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 
I 


NE of the outstanding characteristics of contemporary Chris- 
tian thought is the tendency to neglect the Jesus of History. This trend 
is extremely unfortunate. It “threatens Christianity with a great per- 
version,” and, if allowed to go unchecked, it will be ultimately disastrous 
to the Christian religion. The danger may not be obvious at the moment, 
since, even among those who appear perfectly willing to let him go, there 
are reminiscences of the personality and teaching of Jesus which permeate 
their thought. Nor must the danger be exaggerated: the influence of those 
who refuse to discard him will continue to act as leaven in the loaf. Still, 
let the trend continue until the memory of the earthly Jesus is a negligible 
factor in Christian thought, and the result will be catastrophic. In order 
to justify such a judgment, let us consider the forms which the modern 
neglect takes, and then confront the reasons for taking the historical quest 
with deadly seriousness. 

In considering the various ways in which the historical Jesus is neg- 
lected, we do not mean to imply that they are totally new, with no historical 
counterparts. The point is that they do characterize much current thought. 
| Four types or forms of neglect will be described. There may be others, 
but these are most obvious and most pernicious in their effects. 

1. The neglect of the nominal Christian who has ceased to study the 
Bible, including the Gospels, or whose study makes no effort critically to 
dissociate the Christ of Faith from the Jesus of History. This type of 
person may have some conception of Jesus, but it consists of a combination 
of ideas, often in contradiction with each other, derived from various 
sources other than valid historical reconstruction of the Gospels. The 
Christian life which issues from this source depends for its guidance upon 
customary ways of thinking and acting which characterize the social unit 
or the type of church to which the individual belongs. 

One can hardly deny that there are in our churches multitudes of 





Donatp T. Row.incson, §.T.B., Ph.D., is Professor of New Testament Litera- 
ture at Boston University School of Theology. The modern “neglect,” he tells us, 
takes various forms; but the “quest of the historical Jesus” is not at all hopeless, and is 
continually necessary to the vitality of our faith. 
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such people. They may on the whole lead quite respectable lives as judged 
by the current standards and, due to the unconscious impact of the real 
Jesus as transmitted even through imperfect expressions, they may not 
be entirely bereft of his influence upon them. But, judging by their prac- 
tice, the historical Jesus does not really matter. Either they neglect the 
Gospels altogether or they do not penetrate beneath the “literary Jesus” 
of the four Gospels to the historical personage. The issue should not be 
confused by saying that in last resort the Christ of Faith is the Jesus of 
History. In certain respects this is true, but the elements of truth which 
abide in the statement cannot be fully appreciated until one senses the dis- 
tinction and has a conscious awareness of the fact that the Jesus of History 
can in some respects be differentiated from the Christ of Faith. To fail 
to make any use of the Gospels at all or to fail to make the quest of the 
historical Jesus by intelligent means is to neglect him. This is a character- 
istic of many in modern Christianity, and when we add to them the num- 
bers who make no claim to Christian allegiance, the total is appalling. 

2. The neglect of the theologians who substitute the direct revela- 
tion of the Word of God for the insights which historical study of Jesus 
professes to make manifest. This type of thought does not neglect his- 
torical study of Jesus; it approaches the Gospels with all the tools which 
the modern science of biblical study has perfected. But in claiming abso- 
lute value for the revelation of God in Jesus it is not assumed that the 
Gospels tell us very much about the content of that revelation. The gen- | 
eral tendency is to be skeptical of the historicity of the records, and to believe f 
that what little they do tell us of the historical Jesus presents us with a 
personality which is far from imposing. Jesus is only imposing as the 
Christ of Faith, and it is the Christ of Faith who is portrayed in the records; 
they are primarily of value in showing what Jesus meant to the early 
Christians. 

But even if historical science could reconstruct in detail the earthly 
features of Jesus’ life and teaching, it would not matter. Man does not 
learn the meaning of Jesus by seeing him as a historical personage, walking 
this earth, preaching, healing, and dying. THe learns that by the direct 
impact of the Word of God upon him, and the truth of the revelation 
given thereby does not need the rational justification of history, science, 
or philosophy. Since man does not learn God’s will for him by means of 
a reconstruction of history in general, nor by means of scientific discovery 
or philosophical and theological speculation, but only by means of divine 
revelation embodied in Scripture which is distinct from any knowledge 
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achieved through man’s use of reason, it matters not at all that one might 
conceivably be able to find the real Jesus beneath the Gospel portraits. 

This type of “theological irrationalism,” with its disparagement of 
reason in any of its forms, is most clearly evident in the writings of Karl 
Barth and Emil Brunner, and their disciples; but it also appears, often in 
less severe forms, in the thought of those who make a distinction between 
revealed and natural theology, following the historical precedent of 
Thomas Aquinas, and among those whose position, though less clearly de- 
fined, still tends to question the value of the historical quest in the study 
of the Gospels. Regardless of its exact definition, it represents an out- 
standing trend both in Continental and in American thought. 

3. The neglect of the ecclesiastics who substitute a well-organized 
system of traditional teaching for realistic study of the Gospels. Although 
certain aspects of Protestantism illustrate this position, it is most obvious 
in the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. The view of Jesus which 
is taught in this branch of the universal Church is that which tradition 
forms. This is so true that it is not uncommon to find Catholic laymen 
who are ignorant of the most commonplace items in the Gospel records, 
especially when those items come into conflict with Catholic dogma. A 
case in point is the college student who, in a class in Bible or Religion, 
discovers for the first time that Jesus had brothers and sisters. 

The theory which supports the claim of the Catholic hierarchy to 
exclusive representation of the claims of God upon men does rest upon 
a quotation from the Gospel of Matthew, but the passage is so arbitrarily 
interpreted, judging by any reasonable standard of exegesis, that in reality 
it is not an utterance of Jesus which supports the claim; it is an arbitrary 
and dogmatic tradition which came into being long after the time of Jesus, 
which actually perverts the historical significance of the passage. It ig- 
nores the accompanying rebuke of Peter, it leaves out of account the fact 
that the brother of Jesus became the head of the Jerusalem fellowship, 
and also that Paul did not recognize Peter’s right to make decisions, and 
it simply assumes, even granting that Peter was given authority, that this 
authority was transferred to the bishops of Rome. 

In a similar manner, without realistic historical grounds, the head 
of the Roman Church presumes to make a pronouncement with respect 
to the Assumption of the Virgin which is binding upon every member of 
that church, and, on the basis of Roman Catholic theory, upon everyone 
who would find salvation where it can alone be found, in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Thus is history in general, as well as the historical Jesus, 
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neglected. The extent to which this general approach to religious thought 
and practice characterizes modern persons can be gauged by the statistics 
of membership in the Roman Catholic Church, in America, and in the 
world at large. 

4. The neglect of the mystics who appeal to the direct voice of the 
Living Christ. This is not unlike the type of neglect characteristic of 
the Barthians, but it stands in its own right, since it includes many who 
are not of that theological persuasion. This form of neglect exists on 
different levels. It may express itself on a very low level, as when one 
simply allows supposed intuitive impulses from Christ to direct conduct 
without any attempt whatsoever to test their validity in relation to a reas- 
onable standard of Christian thought and action. Examples of this are 
numerous in every fly-by-night sect and even among many who should 
know better. 

On a much higher level it finds expression even in such a giant as 
Albert Schweitzer, whose thorough historical study of the Gospels and 
whose intelligently dedicated life are both well known. Since Schweitzer 
obviously has been touched by a realistic understanding of the religious 
and ethical meaning of the historical Jesus, as evidenced by his devotion 
to “reverence for life” and his acute sensitivity to the moral dilemma of 
our civilization, as well as by his losing of life to find it among the Laz- 
aruses of the Congo region, one must with great caution cite him as an 
example of neglect of the historical Jesus. It is still true, however, that 
Schweitzer appeals primarily for inspiration and guidance to “One un- 
known” who comes to us “without a name,” challenging us to follow him, 
and who makes himself known, not in the enigmatic historical parables in 
the Gospels, but rather in the fellowship which we now may have with 
him, if we obey his command to fulfill for our time the tasks to which he 
assigns us. Appeal to the historical Jesus is not completely divorced from 
knowledge of his will for us today, but there is a tendency to deny the 
value of direct contact with one whose world-view is so utterly different 
from our own that, even when we come close to him in his historical form, 
we may be disappointed and offended. 

It is not Jesus as historically known, but Jesus as spiritually arisen within men, 
who is significant for our time and can help us The abiding and eternal in 
Jesus is absolutely independent of historical knowledge and can only be understood 


by contact with His spirit which is still at work in the world. In proportion as we 
have the Spirit of Jesus we have the true knowledge of Jesus.’ 


1 The Quest of the Historical Jesus. A. & C. Black, 2nd ed. reprint, 1945, p. 399. 
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Perhaps the distinction here is not so much that between the Living 
Christ and the historical Jesus, as between that in him which is permanent 
and that which is time-caught. Even so, the tendency is to disparage the 
historical Jesus, be it only in the direction which is exemplified by Paul’s 
intense Christ-mysticism. At least it is clear that that which in the rarefied 
atmosphere of Schweitzer’s mind finds equivocal expression, not without 
a distinct value, may, in the more foggy atmosphere in the valleys, be a 
very sad neglect of the historical Jesus and of anything that has to do with 
his Spirit. 

These four forms of neglect—whether indifference on the part of 
nominal Christians, or the substitution of the direct revelation of the 
Word of God or of ecclesiastical tradition, or the preference for mystical 
voices—do not perhaps exhaust the possibilities, but they are sufficient to 
make it plain that the Jesus of History has no vital interest for many in 
the modern world, not only outside but inside the church as well. Despite 
the fact that knowledge of the historical Jesus does, for various reasons, 
leap over the walls erected to exclude it, just as truth evades the Iron 
Curtain, the situation is serious enough to call for attention. Unless con- 
scious effort is directed toward keeping his memory alive, knowledge of 
him can so decrease that Christianity itself will be seriously, if not catas- 


II 


There are several reasons for believing that the effort to know the 
historical Jesus is of great importance, of great importance to the vitality 
of our Christian faith and experience. In listing and commenting upon 
them we thus suggest the reason for believing that loss of such knowledge 
is dangerous. 

1. The historical Jesus was important to the several generations of 
early Christians which produced the New Testament, and thus significant 
for the faith expressed therein. Let us grant that it is the Christ of Faith 
which dominates the New Testament writings, including the four Gospels. 
Let us grant that it was an experience of power associated with the impact 
of the exalted Jesus upon them which gave rise to the writings, as it, 
deeper down, brought the fellowship of Christians itself into being. Let 
us grant, further, that outside the Gospels little attention is paid to the 
events of Jesus’ earthly life beyond his death, and that his sayings are not 
made the explicit ground of thought and conduct; and that speculation 
regarding his person employed categories which he himself had not used, 
such as “Word of God” in John’s Gospel. When we have gone as far in 


trophically, affected. 


3 
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this direction as it is reasonable to go, we are still left with the realization 
that the memory of the earthly Jesus permeated early Christian thought 
and vitally affected the experience and the speculation associated with 
his exalted status. 

The very existence of the Gospels, especially of the first three, proves 
this to have been the case. It is wrong to draw the inference from Paul’s 
Letters and the other documents that, because the sayings and deeds of 
Jesus’ earthly pilgrimage are not explicitly cited in detail, they were 
therefore of no real meaning to those who composed or who read the docu- 
ments. They do not pretend to embody everything that their authors 
or readers were thinking about Jesus. A realistic appreciation of the process 
by means of which the Gospels were formed corrects this one-sided view. 
The only reason they exist is that early Christians in general nourished 
the memories of Jesus’ life and teaching and saw to it that they were 
eventually put down in written forms. They recalled them and appealed 
to them, to be sure, because they were aspects of a divine event which 
included more than the earthly stage of the proclamation of the Good 
News, but they did find them significant in that context; and that is the 
point. 

Papias said that Mark got much of his material from Peter’s preach- 
ing, suggesting that the content of early Christian preaching itself, taking 
Peter as typical, included much more than the proclamation that God 
had made Jesus both Lord and Christ. It may have concentrated upon 
and found its dynamic in the Resurrection and the continued influence of 
Jesus in the Spirit, but he who was resurrected and he who continued to 
speak was the Jesus of History whose words they treasured and whose 
deeds they acknowledged. Because the memory of Jesus was not as vivid 
to many as it was to Peter, the demand that it should be contributed as 
well to the formation of the tradition and to the writings of the Gospels. 

The crux of this argument lies in an evaluation of Paul’s thought. 
However far we may go in emphasizing his awareness of Jesus as the 
heaven-sent revealer of God, there is every reason to believe that his 
knowledge of the earthly Jesus was pertinent enough to be to a great extent 
responsible for the remarkable way in which he sympathized with and 
in his own unique way expressed that which was basic in Jesus’ own thought. 
Begin with Paul’s overwhelming stress upon the death of Jesus. Since 
for Paul that crucial event had meaning in terms of the dying of Jesus, 
that is, in terms of the reasons which led Jesus to die and the manner in 
which he chose it, it gained much from knowledge of events before it 
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actually came about. If Paul does not choose to explain all this in his 
Letters, that is his privilege; that does not make it less obvious. Or take 
the essential appreciation of Jesus’ attitude toward legalism which appears, 
in language and form of expression peculiar to Paul and the situations 
which he confronts, in Galatians and Romans; if one does not grant direct 
knowledge of Jesus on Paul’s part, he can but wonder at the remarkable 
coincidence of thought. The same is true of the chapter on love, I Co- 
rinthians 13, and of other basic features of Paul’s thought. When we 
add to this the few intimations in I Corinthians that Paul was aware of 
a collection of Jesus’ sayings, the case is closed in favor of the meaning 
which knowledge of the earthly Jesus had for Paul. As with Peter and 
early Christians in general, the exalted Jesus was for Paul essentially the 
same personality who had taught and lived and died in history, and Paul 
had, however indirectly, learned something about that historical life and 
its teachings. 

Furthermore, the resurrection faith itself cannot be explained with- 
out assuming, upon the part of those who held it, a firm grasp of the his- 
torical Jesus. If that faith rested solely in a miracle which God wrought 
by bringing Jesus back to life, the same end could just as well have been 
accomplished by resurrecting Judas or Pilate—or Peter. What makes 
the difference is the quality of the earthly life of Jesus, giving moral 
significance to the resurrection, and the marvelous personality of Jesus, 
which explains the love and devotion which Peter and the others felt toward 
him who appeared to them in resurrected vision and who went on to sus- 
tain them in days ahead. Remove a vivid memory of the earthly Jesus 
from that central experience, and the experience itself falls to the ground; 
at least it loses the moral significance which is implied in the thought of 
exaltation as vindication of a quality of life so akin to the divine reality 
of God that it could not perish. 

2. Appreciation of the historical Jesus has continued through the 
centuries to make its contribution to revivals of religious vitality, however 
indirectly the memory of his human personality has been mediated. Since 
examples crowd in in great abundance, a few outstanding ones must serve 
to suggest more than they say. Francis of Assisi was inspired to his mar- 
riage of Lady Poverty and the consequent influence of his life upon his 
times by influences other than that of the historical Jesus, but it was the 
compassion of Jesus as portrayed in the historical records which stands in 
the forefront. Martin Luther, riding the wave of the future which in- 
volved political and economic factors as well as those distinctly religious, 
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shattered the ecclesiastical structure of the medieval church and gave a 
new freedom to the Spirit of Jesus. The sources of his insight and power 
were not narrowly the records of Jesus’ human life; he concentrated upon 
Paul and preferred the Fourth Gospel to the first three. Yet he caught 
something of the meaning of that human personality, even though it came 
through the eyes of Paul and other interpreters of Jesus who did not 
explicitly stress the events of the earthly life. Both Francis and Luther 
were impressed with the direct impact of God through Christ upon them, 
but the influence of the historical Jesus cannot be left out of account in 
explaining their contributions. From the other side of the shield it may 
perhaps be said that, had Luther at least been more aware of the signifi- 
cance of the Synoptic Gospels, some of the more unfortunate effects of 
the Reformation might have been avoided. 

In our own day we have witnessed a significant demonstration of the 
power of the memory of Jesus to awaken insight and quicken religious 
dynamic, in the person of Gandhi. Part of the value of paying attention 
to him in this respect lies in the fact that, unlike Francis and Luther and 
most great Christian leaders, the mystical and theological aspects of Chris- 
tianity meant nothing to him. He was unaware of the Christ-mysticism 
of Paul and unconcerned to define the Person of Jesus. Yet he has been 
hailed by many discerning Christian spokesmen, including E. Stanley 
Jones, as far more Christlike than many Christians and even as second 
only to Christ as a spiritual leader of mankind. Granting that God was 
working mightily in him to accomplish something of his purpose for 
humanity, we are impressed with the way in which he found in the re- 
corded words and example of the earthly Jesus inspiration and guidance. 
The sources of Gandhi’s power were diverse, and he owed much to his 
native Hindu Scriptures, but it is evident that the memory of the historical 
Jesus made a tremendous impact upon him. 

Reviewing these three examples, we can see how important the 
memory of Jesus has been in the years since, as well as in, the nascent 
days of the church. There is no intention of arguing that there have been 
no revivals of spiritual vitality without this influence, but a reasonable case 
can be made for the thesis, having these examples in mind, that when 
Christianity is most vital the memory of the historical Jesus is bound up 
in some way or other with the sources of that vitality. This assumes a 
distinction between religious vitality in general and that which represents 
the genius of the faith which arose from and is sustained by Jesus. This 
leads us to the next consideration. 
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3. There must be some standard or norm by means of which ideas 
and actions are to be judged as “Christian,” and in forming judgments 
in this area there is nothing that can be substituted for the Jesus of History. 
There may be much else in addition which must be taken into account, 
and centuries subsequent to that in which Jesus lived have contributed 
their insights and values, but a historical religion like Christianity must 
appeal to its founder in order to keep before it that which represents its 
essential genius and its distinguishing spirit. So long as we claim for 
' Christianity that it began with an act of God in and through Jesus, we are 
bound to take seriously the historical facts of the life in and through which 
the act took place. 

The act may be thought of as an “event” which included more than 
the earthly pilgrimage, but the events of the earthly pilgrimage still re- 
main as the core of the series of incidents which comprise the total event. 
By definition a historical revelation means something concrete in terms 
of ideas about God and man and what God can accomplish in a human 
life, and the most concrete thing we possess in that respect is the life of 
Jesus through which ideas were revealed in teaching and example. It 
follows that every subsequent revelation of truth, if it is to be accorded 
the right to be called “Christian,” must at least be consistent with the ideas 
which gave character and meaning to the faith in the first place. Since 
even the earliest followers were unable completely to rise to the heights 
of Jesus himself, both in understanding and character, there is nothing 
left to us but to return to him in order to test our thoughts and actions. 

This applies in several directions. It means that revelation must sub- 
ject itself to the testing of its ideas. Of course, the term “revelation” 
when taken in a strict sense means something that is true, else it is not 
revelation. The point is that what is by the person making the claim 
believed to be revelation must satisfy some other test than that of inner 
conviction and emotional certitude. To say that revelation authenticates 
itself is absolutely meaningless, especially when the claims of revelation 
are set arbitrarily over against the known facts of science and historical 
study. 

If there is any intelligence and character in the Godhead, there must 
be consistency in the manifestation of himself with respect to the religious 
and moral realjties of his nature. Christianity makes the dogmatic claim 
that God supremely revealed himself in Jesus, meaning, not that all 
knowledge of the natural universe and of human psychology was in a 
moment of time set forth for all to see, but rather that his essential char- 
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acter was embodied in the human Jesus. On that premise, the Christian 
has the right to believe that present revelation of God’s will and purpose 
will be consistent with the religious and moral values embodied in Jesus. 
To say that revelation authenticates itself, if that means that it may con- 
tradict the revelation of God in Jesus, is to say that Christianity is not after 
all a historical religion and that we have been wrong in our exaltation of 
the Person of Jesus. Perhaps we have been, but that is not what is meant 
when high and arbitrary claims are made for revelation, and, if we are to 
retain the genius of the Christian religion, we must constantly pay atten- 
tion to the first complete expression in history of the nature of God in the 
human life of Jesus. 

This is the basic consideration, and it affects every form of Christian 
thought and experience. It concerns Christian theology. Whether it be 
the effort to define the Person of Jesus in forms of thought intelligible 
to our day or the attempt to think through the meaning of God as revealed 
in Jesus, or similar efforts in any one of the areas within the province of 
theology, there can be no validity in any ensuing formula which goes 
against the values which were embodied in the historical Jesus. Theology 
must go beyond the forms of thought and the forms of expression which 
belonged to Jesus’ thought world, but it cannot be Christian theology if 
it in any way denies the insights which were fundamental to him. 

Mystical experience likewise must face the same test. No voice that 
bids us act contrary to the spirit of the earthly Jesus, to hate our enemies 
for instance, can be his voice. Furthermore, since God apparently needs 
our co-operation in order to be permitted to speak to us in terms which 
we can understand, it behooves us to concentrate upon the earthly life of 
Jesus, so that we may be stimulated to think his thoughts after him. Else 
we may go far astray in confusing our prejudices and egoistic impulses 
with his voice. And when the voice speaks, we cannot be sure that it is 
his voice until we have paid the price of knowing what it was that he 
valued. Even then we may not always be sure, since the mystical impact 
of Christ will attempt to lead us to new solutions of problems which the 
historical Jesus did not face, and it is the nature of men to differ about 
what Christ is saying. But we shall never come near to a solution of that 
dilemma until we know him as a historical personage, however far beyond 
his specific first-century utterances he may lead us. 

The relationship of all this to the testing of ethical behavior is so 
close that the latter may be noted here. Mystical experience takes in 
much more than ethical directives and insights, at its peak permitting 
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us fellowship with God himself, but it usually involves questions of how 
to act in relation to one’s fellow men. Suffice it to say that realistic con- 
tact with the historical Jesus will keep us from the subordination of ethical 
loyalty to morally neutral forms of religious behavior, as it will also 
assist us in distinguishing between a legalistic and a creative type of 
morality. In other words, whether mystical experience be concentrated 
upon the adoration of and fellowship with the Father or upon learning 
his will for daily life, knowledge of the historical Jesus has a contribution 
to make, both as an inspiration and a test, for which nothing can possibly 
be substituted. 

Finally, we need the influence of the historical Jesus in making our 
evangelistic appeal to this generation. It is a truism that we need re- 
ligious revival; how desperately we need it! But there are some kinds 
of revival which will never touch the real need. They need not be listed. 
It is more important to state positively the kind that we need. In a word, 
we need the kind which Jesus himself brought, one which proclaims the 
sovereign Fatherhood of God in such a way that men may be faced with 
the offer of salvation dependent upon moral response, and one which with 
discernment enunciates the religious and moral truths which, because they 
represent the real genius of Christianity as embodied in the life and 
thought of the historical Jesus, go to the heart of our problems. There 
are many types of evangelism: public appeals, classroom teaching, per- 
sonal visitation, etc. But there is only one Gospel, one good news which 
is distinctly Christian. We learn the meaning of that gospel from others 
besides Jesus, and in certain respects it goes beyond him in making him 
the object of worship and allegiance, but at its heart are the ideas and 
values which he championed and valued. Unless we know them in him 
as we see him in history, the danger is great that we may attempt to evan- 
gelize the present generation in a manner inconsistent with the genius 
of the faith, both as respects the content of the message and the methods 
which are employed. That this is no idle statement is evident when we 
contemplate much in the present day that passes for Christian evangelism. 


Ill 


Thus it is clear that the neglect of the historical Jesus is a very serious 
matter. But there are those who will respond that we cannot know the 
historical Jesus, that the quest is fruitless. So hidden is the historical per- 
sonage by the meanings which he had for the earliest Christians that in 
the Gospels we can learn what they thought and experienced, but about 
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his own thoughts and personality we can only conjecture. If this be so, 
it is tragic indeed, for the need to know him still remains as important as 
ever, and there is no substitute. It means the death of the religion which 
he began, just as the blossom dies when the root is cut. But the case is 
not as hopeless as it seems; historical skepticism greatly exaggerates the 
difficulties of knowing the historical Jesus. There is truth in the claim 
that the barrier of early Christian reactions to Jesus stands between us and 
the historical personage, but that is not the whole truth. Something of 
the personality of Jesus can be learned from the very impressions which 
he made upon his followers, and even legend gives indications of historical 
reality. Furthermore, we should not ask more of the Gospels than of 
other biographical sources; is biography ever completely objective? And 
if it were, would we thereby be enabled to know the subject better? 

No, the historical Jesus is not so hidden from us that we cannot learn 
all that we need to know in order to satisfy the demands of the situation. 
And if we are inclined to be skeptical still, the call is to the quest in order 
that we may find out for ourselves. Nor should we be disturbed by the 
claim that the historical Jesus is an “enigma,” that is, that he cannot be 
explained. Of course he cannot be fully explained, not only because of 
the inexhaustible depths of his spirit, but simply because he is an ancient 
person who lived in an environment foreign to us. But we are not re- 
quired to explain him, any more than we are required to explain our friends 
who contribute mysteriously to our needs of affection and fellowship; what 
is required is that we seek to know him. We can make that quest with 
confidence, believing that here, as in the region of religious experience, 
to seek is to find. 

In the face of all that is involved, therefore, for our own personal 
religious experience and the social good, let us, like the magi of old, set 
out for Bethlehem. If we travel in the spirit and with the intention of 
worship, so much the better; it is better still, if we seek the historical Jesus 
in order that our worship may become more intelligent and more spir- 
itually profound. And if we want some object worthy of our devotion, 
not yet having found it, perhaps when we have seen him as he was—and 
thus as he essentially is—we shall be forced to worship him. 
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The Spiritual Implications of Modern 
Poetry 


STANLEY ROMAINE HOPPER 


Tue spiritual significance of the best modern poetry has not yet 
been adequately recognized. Yet modern poetry—along with depth psy- 
chology, existential philosophy, and the newer theology—is one of the most 
vital and creative expressions of our time. Moreover, all four perspectives 
focus at a single point: the soul’s experience of alienation. All four converge 
like searchlights on our current sense of dereliction. They seek to explore 
and to illuminate “the place of man in the cosmos,” or “modern man in 
search of a soul,” or “the age of anxiety,” or the “sickness unto death.” It 
is at the point of this convergence that the most important creative work of 
the present age is quietly unfolding. 

That modern poetry is not the least significant of these encounters with 
the manifold of inner nothingness is now acknowledged. “It is just in the 
sphere of modern art,” writes Emil Brunner, “that we find (the) most 
impressive signs of a spiritual awakening parallel to the reawakening of 
Christian theology and religious philosophy.” * Indeed there are reasons 
for believing that the creative recovery of the inner meaning of our travail 
toward a higher outlook on ourselves—at least in its present phase—is going 
forward much more rapidly in the sphere of modern poetry than in the 
formal disciplines of theology or religious philosophy. Undoubtedly M. 
Gabriel Marcel is right in holding that reality today must be more and 
more intimately apprehended as the meeting place of good and evil powers, 
and that the genius of existential philosophy consists precisely in the efficacy 
of its inward exploration of these themes. Yet even so, he finds in the 
modern poet a more integral grasp upon these inner truths than any formal 
speculation can provide. “I do not hesitate to affirm,” says he, “that .... 
the work of Rilke, for example, brings me, for my own work, infinitely more 


1 Brunner, E., Christianity and Civilisation. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949, Part II, p. 84. 
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than any system expounded by a specialist.”? For the poet presents expe- 
rience, with all its ambiguities and indeterminacies, and in such a way that 
its truth is not so much Jooked at from the outside as it is participated in and 
appropriated from within. For what is important in our time is what is 
happening within the soul of modern man: the outer catastrophes being but 
the symptoms of the depth of “change in the inner structure of conscious- 
ness” (Fritz Kunkel) that is going on about us. 

This spiritual relevance of modern poetry may be stated even more 
sharply. George Every, in his “interim report on contemporary poetry,” 
regards it as “the sensitive spot in the modern mind,” and sensitive at the 
place “where a new response to life, a new outlook upon the world, is taking 
shape.” * Such poetry is evidently a work of high seriousness; and, as such, 
it does not follow at all that people will like it, for it exposes them to them- 
selves. It exposes them where they stand upon what Stephen Spender 
calls “the edge of being.” And most people, as Every observes, “are 
afraid of their own thoughts and feelings. They prefer an unreal world, 
made up of echoes from familiar literature.” Or, more sharply still, as 
Auden unforgettably accuses us, 

We would rather be ruined than changed, 
We would rather die in our dread 


Than climb the cross of the moment 
And let our illusions die.* 


Modern poetry is at once a meditation and a challenge, a confession and a 
prophecy, an accusation and a prayer. It is essentially a poetry of inward- 
ness; and here, if anywhere, the Jacob heart of humankind is wrestling 
through the night of its despair and doubt with the strong Angel of its 
newer Self. I 


From the psychological point of view, this Durcharbeiten, this “work- 
ing through” of the afflicted soul is clear. From the religious point of view, 
it cannot be so clear, for faith is what the poet cannot presuppose: the poet, 
with his age, is only in the inner phase of seeking it. But from the stand- 
point of Christian theology, the existential eschatology of man’s predicament 
is here proclaimed with eloquence. It is for this reason that modern 
poetry is not to be compared with that of Wordsworth or Shelley, or Long- 
fellow or Lowell, or Tennyson or even Hardy. Too much has happened 
in the life of man since Thomas Carlyle, on reading The Ring and the 


2 Marcel, G., Homo Viator. Paris: Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1944, p. 300. 

8 Every, G., Poetry and Personal Responsibility. London: S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1949, (Macmillan 1950) 
p- 7. 

* Auden, W. H., The Age of Anxiety. Random House, 1949, p. 134. 
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Book, complained to Browning, “But where are the eternal harmonies in 
it?” The serenities of Emerson, the all-consoling “Nature” of the great 
romantics, the “sweetness and light” of Matthew Arnold—all these are 
now behind us, and their themes are dwarfed beside the anguish of our 
times. One must go farther back for parallels, to the Elizabethans, or to 
Dante, or to Virgil’s sense of tears in mortal things, or to Aeschylus’ great 
struggle with the tragic sense of life; but even these do not quite serve. 
The nearest parallel in literary kind is not in these, but in the Psalms and 
Job, the poems of the book of Jeremiah, and the passages of Deutero- 
Isaiah. Our questions have today come round full circle, and with our 
atomic enlightenment bursting in the flash of the death-roaring Bomb, all 
motives shatter on the margin of the utmost either-ors: life and death, 
despair and: hope, desolation and joy. 


Death has come up through our windows— 
Has entered our halls, 

Cutting off the child from the street— 

The youths from the square 


And through the works of Death, 

The dust’s aridity, is heard the sound 

Of mounting saps like monstrous bull-voices 
of unseen fearful mines 


We did not heed the Cloud in the Heavens 

shaped like the hand 

But there came a roar as if the Sun 
and Earth had come together— 
.... the Primal Matter 

Was broken, the womb from which all life began, 
Then to the murdered Sun a totem pole of dust 

arose in memory of Man.° 


Perhaps we live in time as on a plain 

Where our life is the blurred and jagged edge 
Of all who ever died. We who are here 
Fight out the fierce obsession of our wills 
Upon each other’s lives. Our violence 
Enslaves our knowledge to our ignorance." 


And the corpses of men lie prone 
On the open field, 

Like sheaves behind the reaper, 
With none to gather.* 


5 Jeremiah ix. 20 (Skinner). 

8 Sitwell, Edith, “The Shadow of Cain,” The Canticle of the Rose, Poems, 1917-1949. The Vanguard 
Press, Inc., New York, 1949, p. 274. 

7 Spender, Stephen, “Speaking to the Dead in the Language of the Dead,” The Edge of Being. Random 
House, Inc., New York, 1949, p. 52. Used by permission of Random House. 

8 Jeremiah ix. 21 (Skinner). 
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II 


Two observations must at once be made. For it is evident that the 
foregoing statement projects the spiritual significance of modern poetry 
upon an extremely high level. The first is, that such estimates obviously 
do mot apply to a very great deal of modern poetry. They apply only to 
the very best, and the best arises where extraordinary skill is felicitously 
combined with extreme penetration, inward honesty, suffering, and a true 
sense of being called. The rest is imitation, virtuosity, esthetic cultism, 
and (sometimes) snobbishness or sham. The best includes the work of 
T. S. Eliot: it has been suggested that the age, esthetically, will be known 
as “the age of Eliot.” It includes much of W. H. Auden, Rilke, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, a few poems of Yeats; after these the selection widens— 
something of Spender, Sitwell, Robert Lowell, the “joy” of Paul Claudel, 
the Christmas sonnets of Allen Tate, Delmore Schwartz, C. Day Lewis, 
and others. But the margin for difference in taste has widened too, and 
the question of spiritual significance becomes more tenuous. 

Secondly, we must note that the unity of the composite poem above 
is one of theme and of underlying spiritual concern and seriousness. A 
closer inspection will reveal the differences in style, in manner of treatment, 
and will in fact reveal a qualitative difference in the firmness of the vision. 
Jeremiah’s view is steady, whole, clean-cut; the others blur, and speculate, 
and ponder. And here appears the essential difference between the biblical 
poetry and that of the moderns: the presupposition of Old Testament 
poetry is faith, the covenants and promises, the Divine-human encounter 
in the fullness of its religious immediacy; whereas the presupposition of 
the moderns is just the reverse of this—it is the absence of faith, the 
nihilism in the heart when God is gone, the metaphysical anguish of the 
soul now way-lost, wandering in a universe which it no longer compre- 
hends, encountering the nothingness within when all the old stabilities 
are gone. Jeremiah’s verse begins with affirmation, Spender’s with the 
word Perhaps! 

Nevertheless it is here precisely that the spiritual significance of mod- 
ern poetry is to be gauged. What is impressive is that in modern poetry 
this predicament is acknowledged; and like Childe Roland with the slug- 
horn at his lips, the modern poet enters into this “ominous tract” prepared 
to encounter whatever grotesque enemies the time’s Dark Tower may 
contain. But just here lies the paradox. If we agree that the peak of ex- 
pression in religious poetry is achieved in the Hebrew prophets and the 
Psalms, and that the nadir of these hopes and celebrations has been reached 
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today, the truth that is emerging from within this desperate encounter is 
a dialectical one. As Delmore Schwartz expresses it, 

Les extrémes se touchent: these poles which meet 

Define a circle of uneasiness F 
The extremes touch! The problems of our alienation, when dauntlessly 
encountered, lose something of their terror and become the old religious 
questions. This is the point where flight, evasion, evil, overreaches itself 
and turns into its opposite. This is the region of the ultimate either-ors 
of the spiritual life where whatsoever “is not of faith is sin.” But, poet- 
ically speaking, this realization is arrived at not dogmatically, as the appre- 
hension of doctrine, but existentially, as the experience of the lived option. 
Modern Poetry is bringing the modern consciousness well round to this 
RWESERCSS: This double face meets us upon the path 
That leads up to the point of darkness, hung 
Between two journeying years. And always meets us— 
In strange and narrow vallies, close in prisons, 
In heedless hours of childhood, and 


On the transfiguring mountains . . . . always, 
The Moment of our choice.*® 


This Moment is the potential religious kairos, that fullness of time of which 


Paul Tillich speaks, and it calls us to the task of creative transfiguration. 
Since, however, it is a complex awareness —as complex as the inner and 
the outer trouble of our time—we shall do well to break it open like a 
pomegranate, the better to observe its interior configurations one portion 


at a time. Ill 


First of all, there is the transition which the serious poet makes from 
poetry as play to poetry as his highest seriousness. As Auden has re- 
marked, in a somewhat cryptic utterance, “There is a game called Cops 
and Robbers, but none called Saints and Sinners!” When poetry moves 
from fancy’s feigning to the place where the extremes of spiritual tension 
touch, that poetry is no longer playing. It no longer presents itself to the 
reader as an amusement, inviting one to loaf and invite his soul; it no 
longer throws esthetic haloes around our longing to escape from our re- 
sponsibilities. It offers no return to Eden by way of a romantic innocence: 
it leads us to the Wilderness and to the need of crossing it. Every poet 
of consequence today has made or is making this transition, though by 


® Schwartz, D., Genesis. Copyright, 1943, by New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. Used by permission. 


10 Heath-Stubbs, John, “The Janitor,” The Swarming of the Bees. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1950, p. 39. Used by permission of publishers and author. 
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differing paths and in different ways. A simple, yet dramatic, example is 
that of Edith Sitwell—a startling transition from fancy to Apocalypse. 

Her early poems are deliberated play, experiments in rhythm, in 
structure and in sound. They are, as she says, abstract poems (sic! ), “vir- 
tuoso exercises in technique of an extreme difficulty,” “an enormous and 
somber clowning” * (V. de l’Isle Adam), or “the poetry of childhood over- 
taken by a technician” (Jean Cocteau). Many of them are as delightful 
as the butterflies with which she herself compares them. But soon she 
became interested in seeing “the immense design of the world, one image 
of wonder—the pattern of fern and of feather by the frost on the window- 
pane”—Swedenborgian correspondences whereby she might “pierce down 
to the essence of the thing seen.” ’* There is a curious advance here, and 
in the poems that follow, wherein this sense of essential correspondences 
attaches to the question of the growth of consciousness, the emergence of 
the new, like “the cry of that waiting, watching world, where everything 
we see is a symbol of something beyond, to the consciousness that is yet 
buried in this earthsleep.” ** A psychologist would be interested in the 


poems which follow: in her dream cf “the open door,” the birth symbol 
and possible emergence into a newer orientation of the self; the gradual 


emergence of the mandala colors, green and blue and gold and red, as well 
as the gradual crystallization of these into concrete, complex symbols which 
slowly gather to a point of creative focus her long preoccupation with the 
wated (unwed) years, with love, fertility, and death: 


Our final structure, the heart’s ragged dress 
That rose from Nothing, fell to Nothingness.** 


But our concern is at another point. She attempted to pierce down 
into the essence of things seen, by discovering “attributes which at first sight 
appear alien but which are acutely related.” ‘This is, in fact, her real dis- 
covery: Les extrémes se touchent! Wer color symbols acquire a double- 
pointedness: My Sun of Death is to the deep, reversedly, 
What the great Sun of heaven is to the height 


The “holy, living, life-giving gold of the wheat” is set over against the 
destructive gold of Dives; the red of the rose is set over against the ulti- 
mate Rose; the red of the “pomegranate splendor of Death” is set over 
against the resurrection garnet of Christ’s Wounds; and the Shadow of 


11In Poets at Work, by Rudolph Arnheim and others. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948, p. 170. 
12 7bid., Introduction, pp. xiii, xvi. 

18 Jbid., p. xxvii. Cf. the poem “Aubade.” . 

14 Op. cit., “Romance,” p. 112. 

15 Jbid., “Dido’s Song,” p. 245. 
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Cain is set over against the Starved Man Christ in a soberness that tingles 
with allusions to the Judgment Day. 

This latter note of judgment first appeared when, riding with her 
brother in a train to Brighton, she read an eye-witness account of the effect 
of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima. “The poem,” she says (about “The 
Shadow of Cain’), “‘is about the fission of the world into warring particles, 
destroying and self-destructive. It is about the gradual migration of man- 
kind, after that Second Fall of man that took the form of the separation of 
brother from brother, of Cain and Abel, of nation and nation, of the rich 
and the poor—the spiritual migration of these into the desert of the Cold, 
towards the final disaster, the first symbol of which fell on Hiroshima.” ™ 
And of the second bomb at Nagasaki she writes: 

The song died in the Ray Where is she now? 


Dissolved and gone— 
And only her red shadow stains the unremembering stone. 


But high upon the wall 

The Rose where the Wounds of Christ are red 
Cries to the Light— 

“See how I rise upon my stem, ineffable bright 
Effluence of bright essence From my little span 
I cry of Christ, Who is the ultimate Fire 


Who will burn away the cold in the heart of man.” ** 


Thus she encounters Nothingness—the meaning of her oft-repeated symbol 
of the Cold. For she has discovered the double-sidedness of things. Even 
the atomic bomb contains this either-or: destruction, or “a totem pole, the 
symbol of creation, the symbol of generation.” 

Nowhere is this discovery of living options contained in the essence 
of things stated more beautifully than in the passage which she quotes 
from Whitman: “All truths lie waiting in all things They unfold 
themselves more fragrant than . . . . roses from living buds, whenever 
you fetch spring sunshine moistened with summer rain. But it must be 
in yourself. It shall come from your soul. It shall be love.”** But 
there is a loss here in the realism of the essential terms of the existential 
option. This problem, both hers and ours, is better stated in the opening 
lines to “Dirge for the New Sunrise.” 

Bound to my heart as Ixion to the wheel, 


Nailed to my heart as the Thief upon the Cross, 
I hang between our Christ and the gap where the world was lost.’® 


16 J}id., Introduction, p. xxxiv. 

17 Jbid.. “The Canticle of the Rose,” p. 280. 
18 Jbid., Introduction, p. xxxviii. 

19 Tbid., p. 270. 
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This is the point to which the ultimate either-ors of our deeper questioning 
lead us, when once we have discovered how les extrémes se touchent! 


IV 


Despite the dramatic turn which Edith Sitwell’s poetry has taken in 
these latter years, it is not, relatively speaking, a profound poetry, either 
psychologically or religiously. It effects the transition from the esthetic 
dalliance of the golden spangled butterflies of fancy to the realism of 
Nagasaki by way of a train ride into Brighton, not by way of a struggle 
with “the devil of the stairs” (Eliot) or a “season in Hell” (Rimbaud) 
or a prolonged night of agony in the Garden. The recognition that the 
extremes touch may arise at such a level, but the inner meaning of their 
touching must be experienced within; “must be more and more appre- 
hended,” as Gabriel Marcel describes it, “as a network (réseau) of pres- 
ences, either salutary or malevolent.” *”° 

It is this awareness which Marcel finds so striking in the work of Rilke, 
which has had so powerful an appeal to many people today whom Christi- 
anity has not been able to touch. And this is a particularly interesting 
observation, for it would imply that the non-Christian meditations of Rilke 
have taken hold upon the inner life of many men more effectually than 
Christianity has done. If so, it is probable that one does not have to look 
far for the answer; but he must look in a way in which he has not been 
accustomed to looking. He must look into himself. Neither scholastic 
philosophy nor Reformation dogmatics fosters this. The philosophical 
system, or the system of dogmatics, externalizes the problem and formalizes 
it, objectivizes it, and runs the risk of legalizing it. Thus in these historical 
forms of Christian teaching we are actually insulated from the Divine- 
human encounter and protected against the dynamics of the gospel. This 
is in the nature of the case, for neither Catholic nor Protestant scholasti- 
cisms contain notions which will receive either the dynamics of the self or 
the inner dynamics of the human situation. One must return to the bib- 
lical categories to find these, or give to one’s interpretations a fully per- 
sonalist or existentialist turn. That Rilke does this, without in the least 
being aware of any doctrinaire uses to which his poetry might be put, is 
plain even to the casual reader of his poetic meditations. 

But Rilke cannot be read casually. Here again is no poetry of dalli- 
ance or escape, but a poetry pressing the inner frontiers of existence. It is 
a way of solitariness, patience (which he learned from the sculptor, Rodin), 
and emergent creativity. “The necessary thing is after all but this: Soli- 


20 Op. cit., p. 300. 
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tude, great inner solitude. Going-into-oneself and for hours meeting no 
one—this one is able to attain. To be solitary, the way one was solitary as 
a child, when the grown-ups went around entangled with things that 
seemed important and big... .”** This is what is required. It is 
true of experience, “for at bottom, and just in the deepest and most 
important things, we are utterly alone”; and it is true of art, “works of art 
are of an infinite loneliness.” ** This loneliness which the great majority 
of mankind seeks constantly to avoid, by constant “busyness,” and by all 
the multiform devices which Pascal summarized under the term divertisse- 
ment, is a means. It is a means whereby the self is to collect itself and 
become what is authentically its own. 


Leave to your opinions their own quiet undisturbed development, which, like 
all progress, must come from far within and cannot be pressed or hurried by any- 
thing. Everything is gestation and then bringing forth. To let each impression and 
each germ of a feeling come to completion quite in itself, in the dark, in the inex- 
pressible, the unconscious, beyond the reach of one’s own understanding, and await 
with deep humility and patience the birth-hour of a new clarity: that alone is living 
the artist’s life—in understanding as in work.” 


This passage is interesting for several reasons. We have already seen 
(1) how this “bringing forth” is psychologically traceable in Miss Sitwell’s 


work. Rilke himself was faithful to this teaching. We note (2) the indi- 
cation here, by way of the word Everything, of a basic outlook on life; and 
(3) there is a relation implied here which bears upon the work of the poet 
as such. This descent into himself is, for him, a fruitful as well as a neces- 
sary way. It is by this means that he hopes “to become a world, to become 
a world to himself for another’s sake.” Its psychological relevance is clear. 
But it lies at the base of his entire outlook as well, and acquires a spiritual 
significance of uncommon dimensions. The key to this spiritual meaning 
appears in the following: 


We have no reason to mistrust our world, for it is not against us. Has it ter- 
rors, they are our terrors; has it abysses, those abysses belong to us; are dangers at 
hand, we must try to love them. And if .... we always hold to what is difficult, 
then that which now still seems to us the most hostile, will become what we most 
trust and find most faithful. How should we be able to forget about those ancient 
myths that are at the beginning of all peoples, the myths about dragons that at the 
last moment turn into princesses; perhaps all the dragons of our lives are princesses 
who are only waiting to see us once beautiful and brave. Perhaps everything ter- 
rible is in its deepest being something helpless that wants help from us.** 


21 Rilke, R. M., Letters to a Young Poet. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1934, p. 45. Used by permission. 
22 Ibid., pp. 21, 27- 

28 Tbid., p. 28. 

24 Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
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Now the extremes begin to touch again. The poet begins to acquire his 
vocation, the task of liberating all things into themselves by way of his 
creative work. The poet also must creatively liberate himself into what 
he is becoming, into openness, into a fundamental trust in the world and 
life comparable to the innocence of childhood. And the way to this is 
through love, the loving acceptance of the Whole by which we “live 
everything” into what it is able to become, and ourselves into “that unique, 
not repeatable being which at every turning of our life we are.” 

One would have to be very insensitive indeed not to recognize in all 
of this the authentic searching of the heart for life and love and whole- 
ness, and for fruitful living in a world intrinsically good. But we are also 
being brought by almost imperceptible stages to the brink of the utmost 
mystery itself: which is at once the mystery of man’s nature and the nature 
of the world he dwells in. Rilke knows this, and in the Duino Elegies 
he formulates his remarkable meditations upon the mystery of man in the 
cosmos. 

Here is the initial yearning to “fling the emptiness out of your arms!” 
—and the initial perplexity: that 

the arrow endures the string, to become in the gathering out-leap, 
something more than itself. For staying is nowhere.” 


But life’s movement, in which we are called to create what we are 
becoming, contradictorily presents itself as an obstacle as well as an occasion, 
as death as well as life, as necessity as well as freedom. And man’s position 


within it becomes contradictory: 
. » « « Oh, he exclaims, why 
have to be human, and shunning Destiny, 
long for Destiny? ** 


For Stephen Spender, for Auden, for Joyce, or for Eliot, this dis- 
covery is the mystery of the Fall; for Rilke it is a rueful discovery, filled 
somewhat with the pathos of a little child, a child overtaken in its innocent 
joy in the obvious world by some unconsolable catastrophe: 


Who’s turned us round like this, so that we always, 
do what we may, retain the attitude 

of someone who’s departing? Just as he, 

on the last hill, that shows him all his valley 

for the last time, will turn and stop and linger,— 

we live our lives, for ever taking leave.” 


25 Rilke, R. M., Duino Elegies, German text and English translation and commentary by J. B. Leisch- 
man and Stephen Spender. W. W. Norton, 1939. Elegy i. Used by permission. 


26 Elegy ix. 
27 Elegy viii. 
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V 


The question Rilke comes to has been formulated many times. The 
fact that modern poetry has brought us to this, the crux of human striving 
once again, serves but to show how modern man, in pressing outward, or 
inward, towards the great extremes does but resume on his own terms the 
central theses of religious faith. Montaigne put it simply: “We are, I 
know not how, double in ourselves, so that what we believe we disbelieve, 
and cannot rid ourselves of what we condemn.” It is the ancient Pauline 
paradox; or Augustine’s wonderful insight: “Thou hast made us for Thy- 
self; and our hearts are restless until they find their rest in Thee.” Rilke 
wants this inner peace; but he wants it as creative openness, and he wants 
it without the Christian God. Eliot and Auden, both of whom have 
probed this problem ruthlessly, have sought to reconcile the great extremes 
by way of the Christian mysteries. Rilke wishes to recover openness, or 
innocence, by way of a return to the Garden, understood as the implicit 
Eden in the whole of the Creation; Eliot and Auden (though not in iden- 
tical ways) know that the way is forward, through the Garden of Geth- 
semane and the implicit descensus ad inferos of the creative act within the 
context of our moral dereliction. Here again les extrémes se touchent 
and then divide into what would seem to be at once the highest and the 
most inward reach of modern poetry. Two questions arise here. 

The first question has to do with the respective views which the poets 
take of the relation of man to God (or “gods”). God is, for Rilke, “a 
direction given to the heart”—a direction, Marcel comments, not an ob- 
ject. And the following statement is very revealing: 

Who knows, I ask myself, whether we do not apprehend the gods backwards? 
(perhaps we are separated from their august and radiant faces only by ourselves), 
whether we are not always very near to seeing that expression which we much aspire 
to contemplate, only we are standing with our backs to them—and what are we 
affirming here, if it is not simply that our own faces and the eyes of the gods are 


looking in the same direction, and coincide? How, under these conditions, can we 
possibly approach God at the bottom of the space which lies in front of him? ** 


It is this singular perspective which accounts for the fact that in Rilke’s 
poetry, as in his religious vision, there is no means of achieving an objective 
encounter between man and God. For this reason also the way is both in- 
ward and backward: into solitariness and patience where we must await 
the rising within us of the eyes of the gods, and backward into the original 
innocence of childhood trust in the goodness of the whole creation, which 
is the direction of the divine seeing. Religion is, for Rilke, just this “di- 


28 The Notebooks of Malte Laurid Brigge; cf. G. Marcel: Homo Viator, pp. 323-4. 
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rection of the heart.” Given this, we behold with the gods in openness the 
infinite occasions for creative transfiguration of ourselves and the world. 

But the way is stopped by contradiction and “the mountains of primal 
Pain.” And while Rilke’s attempt is to secure om the plane of comscious- 
mess a transcendence over the anxieties of time (the uncertain future, care, 
and death) such as the animal has on the level of preconsciousness, the 
hunger of Rilke empties into the infinite space into which both he and the 
gods so lovingly peer: so that at the last he encounters a consecrated Noth- 
ingness in the pathos of a solitary though infinite longing. 

T. S. Eliot, by contrast, encounters this Nothingness differently: 

I said to my soul, be still, and let the dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God. . . . 
. as, when an underground train, in the tube, stops too long 
between stations 
And the conversation rises and slowly fades into silence 
And you see behind every face the mental emptiness deepen 
Leaving only the growing terror of nothing to think about; 
Or when, under ether, the mind is conscious but conscious of 
nothing— 
I said to my soul, be still, and wait without hope 
For hope would be hope for the wrong thing; wait without love 
For love would be love of the wrong thing; there is yet faith 
But the faith and the love and the hope are all in the waiting. 
Wait without thought, for you are not ready for thought: 
So the darkness shall be the light, and the stillness the dancing.” 
These are the paradoxes we encounter as we move into the mystical “dark 
night of the soul.” Hereby we move “into another intensity” which re- 
sults in “a future union, a deeper communion.” This is the transitional 
phase in Eliot’s poem, The Four Quartets, the argument of which moves 
from the metaphysical through the psychological to the mystical, thence 
to the Annunciation and the Incarnation (the central Christian Mysteries), 
and thence to the work of the Holy Spirit. Here too the extremes still 
touch, for Eliot, in his image of the Descent of the Dove, compounds the 
metaphor with the ambiguous image of the destructive dive-bomber: 
The dove descending breaks the air 
With flame of incandescent terror 
Of which the tongues declare 
The one discharge from sin and error. 
The only hope, or else despair 


Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre— 
To be redeemed from fire by fire.*° 


29 “Fast Coker,” III, from Four Quartets, copyright, 1943, by T. S. Eliot. By permission of Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. p. 14. 


80 “Little Gidding,” IV, Ibid., p. 37. 
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VI 


This is one way. It is the mystical way. It resumes the way of Edith 
Sitwell and gives it tegument. Auden’s understanding of the contradic- 
tion resumes the way of Rilke, but confronts it; and vis 4 vis Eliot, Auden’s 
way is not mystically or contemplatively out of the world but squarely 
into it. The self’s experience of estrangement from itself, spiritually 
speaking, must be the more sharply defined: the dramatist (the poet?) will 
recognize a limitation in his art, viz., that the more sharply he depicts the 
condition of man, the more he will “strengthen (our) delusion that an 
awareness of the gap is in itself a bridge.” But it is no bridge. It is a 


condition. 
Alone, alone, about a dreadful wood 
Of conscious evil runs a lost mankind, 
Dreading to find its Father lest it find 
The Goodness it has dreaded is not good: 
Alone, alone, about a dreadful wood.** 


And the contradictions in our experience which result from this disorienta- 
tion from the God-relationship, he depicts, not as contrarieties of world- 
denial and mystical union, but as existential contradictions in the here and 
now: 

As long as the self can say “I,” it is impossible not to rebel; 


As long as there is an accidental virtue, there is a necessary vice: 
And the garden cannot exist, the miracle cannot occur. 


For the garden is the only place there is, but you will not find it 

Until you have looked for it everywhere and found nowhere that is not a desert; 
The miracle is the only thing that happens... . 

And life is the destiny you are bound to refuse until you have consented to die.* 


Once again les extrémes se touchent. All four poets—Sitwell, Rilke, 
Eliot, Auden—confirm this; and all agree that the “world-ground” is at 
once a “network of salutary or malevolent presences” and an always avail- 
able well-spring of occasions for productive or destructive transformations. 
But all agree also that the moral ambiguity is in us, and that it is within 
us that the work of primary reorientation must occur. Theologically 
speaking, the crucial question (the second which we see arising from the 
existential coincidence of opposites) now appears: “Man should be known 
not only ‘from above’,” writes Nicolas Berdyaev, “but also ‘from below?!” * 
Modern poetry has explored, and continues to explore, this second 
81 “For the Time Being, A Christmas Oratorio,” from The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden. Random 
House, 1945, p. 411. Used by permission. 


82 Tbid., p. 412. 
88 Berdyaev, N., Dream and Reality. The Macmillan Company, 1951. p. 306. 
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alternative. The modern novel also, depth psychology, Dostoievsky and 
Nietzsche, Heidegger and Jaspers, and some modern drama: they have 
made the Christian doctrine of human sinfulness concrete. That is, they 
have presented it from within, as a condition and an experience which every 
man knows. It would be pleasant if this revelation from below could 
recover us into the Eden of innocence by a Rilkean regress, or by mystical 
union; but it brings us sharply athwart a moral paradox. We are free only 
like the Prodigal Son, with the same dialectic of return taking hold. Modern 
poetry can help us to know ourselves from “below”: which means that it 
can bring us to a recognition of our need to be known from “above.” Beyond 
this its work is confession, celebration, oratorio, and praise. 

The distinction is an important one. Mr. Wallace Fowlie has written 
somewhere: “Wilderness and Eden: two lands created from the same void 
by the same mystery. Sterility and Fertility: two testimonials to the same 
love! The poet utilizes this mysterious love; the mystic knows it.” 
The poet discovers it, it is true. Some people will continue to want of 
the poet the easy return to the romantic Edens, and by the paths of 
esthetic irresponsibility. Esthetics will remain to them “spillt religion” 
(T. E. Hulme); they will retain it as a little escape hatch from the moral 
ambiguity of the human predicament. The other way, which is the way 
of the Wilderness, is the way of great poetry. There lie temptations— 
into priestcraft, magic, or the mysticisms of sacramental sleeping while 
Jesus is in agony. Mr. Fowlie has said elsewhere, “Even if he does not 
fully realize it, the Christian is always secretly an anchorite, fleeing the 
world.” This I do not believe (and I am suspicious of Eliot’s mysticism 
here). Christianly speaking the way of transfiguration is precisely into the 
world, not out of it. The way is forward through the sharing of the in- 
most pain of the human predicament, through the “fellowship of Christ’s 
sufferings.” And this, not with morbidity, but with love and joy. The 
choice in itself is difficult, though the way may be perfectly plain. It is the 
prophetic way into that creative transfiguration of “dragons into princesses,” 
of desolations into hopes, of confessions into prayers. 

In the deserts of the heart 
Let the healing fountain start, 


In the prison of his days 
Teach the free man how to praise.** 


34 Auden, W. H., “In Memory of W. B. Yeats,” Collected Poetry, p. 51. 
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Challenge from the Campus to the Church 


RUTH DAVIES 


Tue SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN, by Thomas Merton, 
is one of the saddest books I have ever read. It is sad because it tells the 
story of a young man who could not find security or meaning in life until 
at last he took refuge behind the walls of a Trappist monastery. But since 
Thomas Merton has solved his problem to his own satisfaction, my concern 
for him is belated and useless. 

It is a sad book, also, because it brings a stab of realization that the 
nightmare world from which Thomas Merton fled was no idle fancy. It 
is the world of all of us. The drunk blocking the turnstile in the subway; 
the filthy and yet seductive “streets of Paris” in an exposition climaxing 
a “century of progress”; students burning up the night to find excitement 
and keep their minds anesthetized, and nursing neurotic fears by day; 
oaths taken, with no intention that they be kept; empty faces and empty 
pews; whizzing convertibles and “hot” records; the will to possess; the 
dreary rich and the desperate poor; the always going and the never ar- 
riving; hunger of body and hunger of soul; and above all and symbol of 
all, the neon light, reaching from Coney Island to Puget Sound and pro- 
claiming against the blackness of the midnight sky the theme song of the 
age, “Clown Cigarettes”—how familiar it iss Thomas Merton saw and 
recognized it, this “idiots’ delight.” 

The book is also painful because of the truth in what Thomas Merton 
says about college students—indeed, young people generally. The col- 
lege classrooms of our country are full of Thomas Mertons and their co-ed 
counterparts. I see them every day and pity them, for most of them have 
not solved their problems and many never will. 

But saddest of all is the book’s revelation of the weakness of the 
church in our chaotic world. The church is one institution which should 
bring light to the darkness of the age; but too seldom does it fulfill that 
function. What a mockery that when Thomas Merton at last found the 
illumination he sought it was in a specialized unit of the church which 
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ended for him the torments of the nightmare world by removing him from 
it, offering peace through escape. Only thus did he learn what all churches 
should have been able to give him: the solace of prayer, the exaltation of 
worship, the rich joy of brotherhood, the even richer joy of the knowledge 
of God. How many Thomas Mertons have sought and are seeking these 
experiences in vain! How many students are not even seeking, because 
they do not know what to look for! 


I 


What are the defects of the modern Protestant church which drove 
Merton to seek his soul within the fastness of a monastery? 

I. First among them, and a serious one, is the church’s breaking away 
from the spiritual exercises which are the peculiar responsibility and 
strength of religion. The result is that prayer, worship, the hope of for- 
giveness and desire for salvation, the sense of God, no longer occupy their 
rightful place at the center, the core, of the church. It is as if the light 
had been extinguished, leaving the lantern empty. 

To sit in the church pew, to participate—even with a sincere and 
willing heart—in the church service does not bring abatement of the soul’s 
hunger as often as it should. Perhaps this is because the church is too 
often regarded as a “plant,” its value estimated in dollars, its trustees 
specializing in mortgages instead of men. Often even clergymen evaluate 
their activities in terms of salary. “It was a seven-hundred-a-year raise,” 
they say, “and it will be a good springboard.” Or, “That church is a 
going concern. They have four basketball teams!” When I attend what 
Thomas Merton calls the “gray slops” of the movies, I am sometimes 
gravely informed that “Crime Does Not Pay”; but apparently religion 
must be made to do so. Indeed, I once knew a clergyman who averred 
that he would not accept election to the bishopric because he “couldn’t 
afford it.” But clergymen are merely men like other men. They cannot 
be expected to live by an isolated set of values. The profit motive is cer- 
tain to contaminate the church if it infects everything else. 

Whatever the causes for the light gone out, the book of Thomas 
Merton recalls to mind the empty hours I too have spent in churches, the 
parade of Easter hats, the furtive looking at watches, the harsh voices, the 
crudities or the sophistication, the tedious arguments, the Scripture read 
without meaning, the tricks to stir the emotion or catch the eye—the light 
focused on the tapering hands of the man in the pulpit. But the words 
he spoke—there is no memory of them, for they were meaningless. Nor 
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can I forget the bishop with the polished fingernails who refused to accept 
the room assigned him at a conference for the training of young ministers 
because it meant sharing a bath with another bishop whose skin was darker, 
who was (say it softly!) a Negro. That manicured bishop was hard to 
explain to the college students who witnessed his tirade. How many men 
and women today struggle to shake off false pride, to tap the resources of 
prayer, to live in a sense of partnership with God? How many have been 
led by the church to these rich wells of human experience? 

This failure of the church to bring its members to a sense of God is 
familiar enough in the church, but it is somehow more shocking in the 
college classroom. When my students read the literature of Greece and 
Rome, they become acquainted with and interested in the ancient gods. 
Zeus, Athene, Apollo, Mars, Venus—the students know and can describe 
them all. But when we try to talk of God today, him they do not know. 
Mention of him often brings a vacant look, an embarrassed laugh, a bored 
skepticism, or that smug “Thank-God-I’m-saved” expression, which is 
worst of all. “The Greeks were polytheists,” they write on the examina- 
tions, “who worshiped many gods, whereas ours is a monotheistic culture, 
and the Christian world is united in the worship of one God.” I shudder 
to think what answer I would receive if I asked those students to tell what 
they know of the One! But I do not blame them. They are no farther 
from the knowledge and love of God than the parents who begot and 
reared them and are already critical of their handiwork. It is doubtful 
whether they are any farther than the teachers and some of the ministers 
whose words have failed to reach them or whom they have never heard. 
So I mark their answers correct because they have read the words in books. 
But I know they are only words, and there is no truth in them. 

2. A monotheistic culture? Here is the second weakness of the 
church which Merton’s book lays bare: the disinterest in God, the confusion 
and doubt about who our God is, anyway. “Our God is one God,” we 
say. But is there really much difference in this respect between our times 
and that golden age when the immortals on Mount Olympus were placated 
with sacrifices? Does not the mighty Mars roar aloud as of old, driving 
men to take up their weapons against each other, filling the battlefields 
with the thunder of destruction and the blood of carnage? Plutus is cer- 
tainly the god of the exchange and the market place, and we have seen that 
he has invaded the temple as well. He is the symbol of our standard of 
values, the object of our devotion. A century ago Thomas Carlyle la- 
mented that Mammon was the reigning deity of England, but we have 
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built more altars to him still. The ubiquity and fascination of the dollar 
sign have almost made us forget the Sign of the Cross. And what of 
Bacchus, worshiped in Stork Club and country tavern, leering hideously 
at his conquest of our civilization? Multitudes of disciples flock to wor- 
ship and die for him; the vine leaf is more alluring than the Crown of 
Thorns. Or perhaps Life was most accurate when it presented Rita Hay- 
worth, the Love Goddess, as the real deity of the twentieth century. Call 
her Venus riding in her chariot and beguiling the hearts of men of old, or 
call her Rita running rampant on the Riviera and still beguiling the hearts 
of men, she is one and the same, and she is the epitome of the religion of 
our time. She is Eros and Erinys, the beloved and desired of multitudes. 
From Bangor to San Diego we are seeking and worshiping many gods, 
but only occasionally have these gods any connection with the One who 
spoke to Moses in fire and to Paul in a golden light. No, our eyes are 
not alert to a humble Man washing the feet of his friends or to a stone 
rolled away from a tomb. 

Many of our modern churches have rose windows and lofty arches, 
Sunday-school rooms equipped with all the latest gadgets, carving and 
carpets and communion sets, recreation centers and toys for tiny tots, even 
ushers-with-gardenias, and aids for the deaf. But sometimes it appears 
that we are all deaf. Not that the voice of God cannot be heard; but our 
ears have become desensitized. The noises of confusion are too loud. The 
desire is not principally for God. Many men, searching for him vaguely, 
not knowing what or how to hear, turn instead to golf. Indeed, the 
country club and the drive-in theater may some day be pointed out as the 
places of worship of the twentieth century. This lost emphasis upon God 
was significantly recognized at the Amsterdam conference when the sec- 
retary of the World Council of Churches asked why modern man uses the 
word God so sparingly, seeming to prefer the word religion. 

3. “The Christian world is united,” the students say. Oh, no! It 
is waging war upon itself over the details of its so-called Christianity. The 
Seven Storey Mountain exposes a third ailment in the spiritual organism 
of our time: the struggle of sect against sect, church against church. While 
the majority of mankind is hungry, those who have access to the store- 
house are quarreling over the shape, size, and color of the loaf of bread. 
How to feed the hungry is for many not an important question; they are 
more concerned with whether to sprinkle, dip, or pour. Every year Prot- 
estantism loses incalculably through the machinery and emotionality of 
maintaining its various compartments. Every year Protestantism and 
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Catholicism are enervated by distrust and the determination to maintain 
their own hegemony. Organized religion does not emphasize the glory 
of God so much as the glory of the church, each church separate and sure 
of its rightness. How infantile all this! Since our nation has been able to 
understand that strength resides in unity—“One nation indivisible,” 
“United we stand, divided we fall,”—it might have been expected that 
the church in America could benefit from the same wisdom. But not so. 
True, there are encouraging signs, but they only point up the conflict within 
the elaborately partitioned edifice. 

It is discouraging that even Thomas Merton, thoughtful and honest 
seeker, should have been caught in the delusion that he could set about the 
pursuit of the good life through only one door. I do not blame him for 
being disturbed by the superficialities of the Protestant churches with 
which he had a fragmentary acquaintance. I do blame him for his later 
assumption that only one division of the church is the true one. I do blame 
him for implying that the God of Augustine, whom he reveres, has only 
one particular wave length to which the believers in only one creed may 
be privileged to tune in. The God of Augustine favors neither Catholic 
| nor Protestant. He is the God of everyone who seeks and loves him. 

4. Most regrettable of all the ills exposed in Thomas Merton’s book 
is the failure of the Protestant church to assume leadership in the solution 
of the political, social, and economic problems which constitute the major 
hazards to the material welfare of mankind. This appears graphically 
in his description of what he saw and realized in Harlem. In words like 
flashes of lightning he strips bare the nauseous cancer eating at the vitals 
of our society. Not Richard Wright in his impassioned plea for the most 
brutally treated of all Americans, the “native sons,” not even Walter 
White, after a lifetime of effort to secure a modicum of justice for his 
people, has written with such terrible clarity about this awful paradox of 
democracy. Merton says that Harlem is “a living condemnation of our 
so-called culture” . . . . a “divine indictment against New York City.” 
True enough. But Harlem is more than that. Like every other mani- 
festation of Harlem across the face of our beautiful country, it is a shameful 
reminder of the failure of the Christian church in America. 

In every community where hunger exists, where crime is the result 
of economic and social injustice, where cruelty and prejudice make life 
bitter for any man or woman, the church members are dead souls, the 
church is not doing its work, and the Kingdom of God is but an illusion. 
I know a church that has been called “mother of bishops.” Its board of 
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trustees was racked by a convulsion of disagreement not many years ago 
when the pastor proposed that a Negro bishop be invited to fill the pulpit. 
Let us hope God has a sense of humor! 


II 


When students ask me, “Why do you go to church? What does the 
church really do, anyway?” I am embarrassed for an answer. I know 
all the trite replies, but they do not suffice. It is not enough to say, “The 
church is old; that proves its strength; it has withstood many things and 
will always endure.” War is also old and has withstood many things; but 
I hope that does not prove it will always endure. Nor can I say, “Look 
at all the good works of the church. See the hospitals in every city, the 
orphanages, the soup kitchens.” For good works are not the unique pre- 
rogative of the church. Witness the libraries in the name of Carnegie 
scattered like largess from the hand of a giant. It is poor argument that 
“T believe in the church because I would not want to live or have children 
grow up in a community where the church does not exist.” I would not 
want to live in a community without a school, either, but that does not 
prove I have much respect for the public school system in America. Not 
after trying for twenty years to teach college students what they should 
have learned not later than the fifth grade! 

It is a fair question the students ask, and there is no completely satis- 
fying answer, but only more questions. Does the church concern itself 
actively with juvenile delinquency and make every child offender its con- 
cern? Do church people refuse to permit conditions which cause delin- 
quency, crime, despair? Has the church furnished the leaders of the 
movement to improve the wage scale, laboring conditions, the life of the 
underdog? Does the church take a firm stand against political corruption, 
so that men must be upright to remain in office? Do people within the 
church stand firm in their refusal to condone discrimination against mi- 
norities? Is the church in America working actively to make it impossible 
for our country to be visited by the scourge of hatred which engulfed 
Germany? Do church members refuse to accept the profits of war in- 
dustries? Is the church carrying on a campaign of education which will 
make an ineradicable mark upon every child who walks within its doors— 
a campaign to root out prejudice and hypocrisy and to develop tolerance 
and mercy? Are people within the church more persistent and honest in 
searching out their shortcomings, in seeking to atone for their sins, than 
those who have not the benefit of a spiritual climate? 
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Sometimes—thank God!—the answers are in the affirmative. Too 
often the answers are NO. ll 


Yet in spite of the flaws in the modern church, in spite of the ques- 
tions to which there are no satisfactory answers, many of us believe mightily 
in the church, not only for what it has done but also for what it can do. 
We are not ready to give up Protestantism as a bad job. We believe that 
young people are impoverished by their unfamiliarity with what the church, 
even now, has to offer—just as the church is impoverished by lack of the 
dynamic which young people possess. Most important, we believe that 
the church is still alive and has the vitality to move from what appears 
to be a place on the side lines to its rightful position in the center of thie 
field. The book of Thomas Merton, therefore, is a call to action. It in- 
creases our desire to see the church shake off its lethargy, to see the church 
feed the hunger of young people. It reminds us that one of the best 
sources for stimulation is the young people. 

It has frequently been my impression that students although dissatis- 
fied are really interested in the church while the church is not really 
interested in students. Because I feel keenly how much the church is 
losing by failing to make fuller use of the resources of young people, I 
wish now to assume the role of interpreter, to provide an answer to the 
question, “What can the church do, especially to meet the needs of the 
generation now approaching maturity and to command their loyalty?” 
What can it do, not in some far-off dream of the millennium, but mow? Let 
us turn to the students for an answer. I hold no claim to special under- 
standing, but during twenty years of close association with 2,000 students 
annually some of their views have become clear to me. 


IV 


If the church would draw young people, it must put more emphasis 
upon the establishment of habits which will produce active participation in 
place of the present indifference. This first challenge begins with the 
parents. If we who support the church really believe in it, we should be- 
lieve in it for children too. Regard for the church will not appear in the 
child automatically. The results we wish to achieve must be prepared for. 
It is shocking to discover that even in a “church-related” college, although 
practically all our students come from homes with religious affiliations, 
many have had no active contact with the church. Let us be honest: it 
is not now fashionable to take children to church. There is only one 
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conclusion: the church needs a new look! It, needs to look to its children, 
for they are its treasure for the present, its bridge to the future. 

It is not enough, however, for children to become habituated to the 
church. The corollary requisite is that the church must make a positive 
contribution to them. This means expansion and redefinition of the edu- 
cational program. The church ought honestly to decide what it aims to do 
with and for children and then set up incisive machinery for doing it. The 
Sunday-school program in most Protestant churches is a colossal waste. 
“Oh, those Sunday schools!” said a student recently. “I’m going to be 
a minister and I intend to devote my life to doing something about them. 
Something has got to be done!” He is right. What, in heaven’s name, 
is wrong with the Sermon on the Mount that the children shouldn’t hear 
of it, instead of making puppets or dramatizing the story of Benny-the- 
Easter-Bunny? Why should a child of seven and a half who has attended 
Sunday school regularly for four years have to ask me, as one did recently, 
“‘What’s the reason for Easter?” If the personality and teaching of Jesus 
are not adequate sources of religious instruction, then let the pretense of 
religious training be discontinued. 

It is, furthermore, imperative that young people be incorporated into 
the working of the church. Why should most of the members of church 
boards be pushing at the gates of fifty? In many congregations young men 
are used as ushers. But how many of these youthful ushers are asked how 
the church funds shall be apportioned? How many are represented on 
church councils? Consulted on policy? Given duties as fund raisers? 
Entrusted with responsibilities that denote respect? Responsibility creates 
interest as surely as the role of passive spectator discourages it. To learn 
and become concerned by doing is an educational resource which will operate 
in religion as well as elsewhere. Yet many people apparently become 
active in the church only when they are too worn down to do anything else. 

Obviously, however, if the church is to attract young people, it must 
have something to attract them with. The second challenge, therefore, is 
that the church should give more attention to its services of worship. This 
responsibility points directly to ministers and those who train them. De- 
cisive changes should be made in the training of young preachers. The 
theological schools need to recognize the danger of putting the Bible and 
the young men who study it into a vacuum. If a man is to preach effec- 
tively he must have something to say and be able to say it well. These 
aims are not, I think, accomplished by the study of ancient languages, 
ancient history, or theology. Review of the curricular offerings of a num- 
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ber of theological schools shows an appalling lack of mental and spiritual 
stimulants. A scholar’s grasp of the history of Israel will not bring young 
people to church. The most frequent student criticism of the church service 
points to inadequate, weak sermon content. “There isn’t anything to get 
hold of.” “We need to hear discussions of the problems of our time.” 
“It’s all so remote.” “I may be dumb, but I always used to wonder, 
‘What’s that got to do with me?? Then I quit going.” ‘Words, words, 
words, and what do they do about it?” ‘We may need a rosy glow, but 
still, sermons should offer concrete suggestions.” “Our preacher posi- 
tively has cobwebs!” 

A study of the sermons of men who have a mastery of preaching 
reveals that what students feel the need of is exactly what a good sermon 
provides. No one can say of a sermon by Harry Emerson Fosdick, for 
instance, that it is unrelated to the hearer, remote, or impractical. 
Of course not many preachers can be Fosdicks, but the situation demands 
attention when almost all students sincerely contend that most preaching 
leaves them untouched. This is not because they are unimpressionable, 
but because the sermons are unimpressive. 

Theological schools fail not only to provide young ministers with a 
strong working capital of ideas, but, almost more shocking, to teach them 
how to speak. Only a few of the curricula advise training in public speak- 
ing. That is as amazing as it would be to expect a man to perform an 
operation if he had never studied anatomy. Hamlet’s advice to the players 
should occupy a primary place in preacher-training! Not all men can be- 
come orators, but all who wish to can become competent speakers. 

Failure to use well the tools of communication can also be observed 
in most American churches in the reading aloud of the Scripture. What 
should be the heart of the service is often little better than a mouthing 
of nonsense syllables. Sonorous and magnificent as they are, these great 
passages can be made to ring the bells of our hearts. But instead they 
come dead from the lips and fall dead upon the ears. A minister with 
whom I recently talked said, “I’m so busy I seldom read over the Scrip- 
ture before I go into the pulpit!” Oh, ye of little perception! If preacher- 
training schools do nothing else, they can at least convince the students 
of the need to interpret meaningfully the Word of God. 

It is also the minister’s responsibility to make the service a-time of 
quiet; to provide moments for meditation and to lead the congregation 
to welcome these moments; to create a service of dignity and simplicity. 
In spite of limitations in equipment, in interior decoration, musical talent, 
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and the taste of the congregation, almost any service cam be made mem- 
orable. A thing of beauty is a joy forever, whether in a cathedral on Park 
Avenue or in a simple building on a Kansas prairie. 

The third challenge to the church is to take steps to eliminate the 
waste of needless division. Students are impatient—rightly so—with the 
barriers erected by so-called Christians, behind which they hide and over 
which they squabble, meanwhile failing to de Christians. “There is only 
one race, the Auman race,” a student recently said. “The church should 
emphasize our likeness, not our differences.” Mergers within and among 
denominations are the healthiest signs in the church today, but they have 
not gone far enough. And those blind bigots who stand in the way of co- 
operative reorganization, under the pretense of saving “our church,” are 
cutting the very foundation away from the church. Many denominations 
are not conducive to “One World.” The frequent phenomenon in Amer- 
ican towns of one or two churches for each hundred inhabitants is as 
anachronistic as the little red schoolhouse. 

If various denominations put half the energy into unity now expended 
upon disunity, the church could do wonderful things. The great words 
of the New Testament are all straightforward calls to action: Come! Give! 
Repent! Pray! Love! These words require no debate. Young people 
understand and admire them. If the churches cannot and will not 
work together, they will die separately. If the “little brown church in 
the vale” is to be anything except a relic of horse-and-buggy days, it must 
become the consolidated church of the crossroads. The movement for 
co-operation should proceed until a Christian can be sure of feeling at 
home in any church, until the struggle over “mine” and “thine” in religion 
ceases to exist. What a travesty that we sing “This is our Father’s world,” 
but insist upon viewing it through the bars of sectarian prisons. Good 
fences do mot make good neighbors in the church any more than in Robert 
Frost’s poem. 

The last challenge is this: let the church take a stand on at least some 
of the crucial issues of the age, so that there may be no question in any- 
one’s mind what its aims are. “I thought the church was supposed to take 
a position of leadership,” wrote one student, “but as far as I can see it is 
a spectator, waiting, as we all are, to see what happens. If it waits long 
enough; probably there won’t be anything left to save.” ‘What is the 
church doing? AQ stand, even if it is wrong, will provoke thought and 
command respect,” wrote another. 

The students do not demand of the church that it make the world 
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over. But they assume that in its role of moral arbiter it has a singular 
responsibility not at present being fulfilled. The fact that the Kingdom of 
God is hard of realization does not mean that the church should bog down 
in lassitude or pander to the moral enervation of the age. Plato under- 
stood twenty-three hundred years ago that the difficulty of realizing the 
ideal state did not excuse mankind from taking at least one step in that 
direction. One of the paradoxes of human behavior is that we wait for 
the time of emergency to exhibit the courage that makes history. The 
test is what we do when choice exists. It is disheartening to observe that 
there are people today working much harder for what they believe in than 
church members are. The church would do well, in this year 1951, to 
adopt as its call to action a line from Arthur Miller’s play The Death of 
a Salesman: “He doesn’t have to talk about it. He’s going to do it.” 
Deeds, only deeds, live in the corridors or time. 

What can the church do? It can get and supply its members with 
information regarding the qualifications of candidates for political office, 
in order to lend support to the best leadership available. It can proceed, 
past the discussion stage, to organization with sufficient momentum to make 
an imprint upon current labor disorders. It can make its weight felt in 
Hollywood, in the radio, television, and even the comic book industry, 
to approach one facet of the problem of juvenile delinquency. It can 
increase its program of hospital, welfare, and educational work in the 
slums. It can call for and stand behind an accelerated program of decent 
housing for slum dwellers. It can take a stand in behalf of the needy of 
other lands—without regard to political implications but in the interests 
of humanity. It can lend substantial weight to the extension and main- 
tenance of the civil rights program within our own country. 

It is a sad commentary on the inadequacy of the church in our time 
that we are a people consumed with apprehension of the “dangers of 
communism.” Communism dangerous? Only where Christianity is not 
at work. In God’s name, must we exhaust our energies in blind alleys? 
Let us call a halt, before it is too late, to spying out un-American activities 
and begin to practice Christlike action. 

No one wishes to take from the church the credit to which it is en- 
titled. In many places it is doing a commendable job. But that is not 
enough. It is a commonplace to say we need a new Martin Luther or 
John Wesley to give us a spiritual shot in the arm. Rather, we need a 
large number of men and women conscious enough, and humble and sin- 


cere and pure of heart and wise enough, to want to put their religion to 
4 
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work. We need a mass pilgrimage in search of the good which is God. 

This is the challenge from the campus to the church. We are at the 
midpoint of our century. Looking backward—O dismal picture—we see 
ourselves the makers of wars, the breakers of treaties, the splitters of atoms, 
the disciples of false gods. We may well have fearsome premonition of 
what the next fifty years will bring. But I believe it is not yet too late 
to turn back from what appears to be a nonstop ride to Dante’s Hell. The 
Earthly Paradise atop the seven storey mountain need not be only a 
dream. It may be a vision of tomorrow. 





Stewardship of Savings 


LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Ler us begin with a quotation from John Wesley. “I fear, 
whenever riches have increased (exceeding few are the exceptions), the 
essence of religion, the mind of Christ, has decreased in the same propor- 
tion. Therefore, do I not see how it is possible, in the nature of things, 
for any revival of religion to continue long. For religion must necessarily 
produce both industry and frugality; and these cannot but produce riches. 
As riches increase, so will pride, anger and love of the world in all its 

Is there no way to prevent this?—this continual de- 
clension of true religion? We ought not to forbid people to be diligent 
and frugal: so we must exhort all Christians to gain all they can, and to 
save all they can; that is, in effect, to grow rich! What way then (I ask 
again) can we take that our money may not sink us to the nethermost 
hell? There is one way, and there is no other under heaven. If those 
who ‘gain all they can’ and ‘save all they can’ will likewise ‘give all they 
can,’ then, the more they gain, the more they will grow in grace, and the 
more treasure they will lay up in heaven.” * 

Stewardship always has been a key word in Christianity. Steward- 
ship involves not only the spending of income, the employment of time 
and the use of personal talents, but also the investment of savings. The 
stewardship of savings brings the Christian face to face with the ethics 
of investment. What follows is not written by a man of the cloth, but 
by a layman, who has been a practicing investment counselor for more 
than thirty years. The thought is intended to be more practical than the- 
oretical, and aimed to conform with Christian ethics. 

John Wesley wrote the extract just quoted for the Arminian Magazine. 
It was published in 1787. Human nature since 1787 has changed little; 
the essence of pure Christianity has not changed at all; but there have 


1 The Works of John Wesley, Vol. 7, pp. 315-317. 
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been vast changes in the framework of the economic system and in the 
structure of society. 

In the abstract, these changes have been in the direction of com- 
plexity and size. There are more people. They live closer together. 
They are more interdependent. The division of labor has been divided, 
redivided, and redivided again. The standard of living has improved to 
a point where today’s poverty is almost as luxurious as yesterday’s wealth. 
Materially there have been great gains. Ethically, there have been some 
gains; but on balance, material progress has been greater than spiritual. 
The human heart has not kept up with man’s anima! brain. 

Modern economic society, in the past two hundred years, has evolved 
through several stages. First, we had the industrial revolution, which 
rapidly was gaining initial momentum during Wesley’s lifetime. Then 
followed nearly a hundred years of unrefined J/aissez faire, culminating 
in an unbridled capitalism. As capitalism became of age, and its organiza- 
tion became more complex, it began to be regulated by conscience, by cus- 
tom, by law, and by public opinion. It is no longer unbridled, nor is the 
economy still “free” in the sense of what businessmen called economic 
freedom in the 1890’s. Our actions, both voluntary and involuntary, are 
more ethical and more moral than fifty years ago; but it should be recog- 
nized that collective morals and collective ethics are no better than the 
strictly personal morals of the individuals who constitute the social mass. 

I doubt whether man is less afflicted with that orthodox original sin 
I call pure cussedness than he was in the first century, the eighteenth, 
or the nineteenth. The human bent to sin is quite basic, regardless of the 
changed forms in which specific sins may appear in succeeding generations. 

Whether we like it or not, in the huge, complicated, mass-thinking 
and mass-acting society of the mid-twentieth century, it is increasingly 
difficult for a single person to be a successful or important entrepreneur 
without the co-operation and partnership of many of his fellow men. The 
day of the village blacksmith shop, the village store, independent crafts- 
manship, and insulated economic and social life has passed with the dis- 
appearance of smallpox and diphtheria and the advent of the automobile, 
the airplane, the radio, television, national magazines, and mass advertising. 

It is necessary, usually, for the individual entrepreneur to join hands 
with many other savers and risk-takers to become a successful manufac- 
turer of steel, automobiles, television sets, electric toasters, or soft drinks. 
We could not have our present railroads, our electric utilities, our gas pipe 
lines, our air transport system, our radio networks, or our nationally ad- 
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vertised brands without the corporation. The corporation means stocks 
and bonds. These mean mass investing and mass markets for investments. 

There are those who resent the collectivism all this involves. Some 
cry out against bigness; they are an impractical voice in the wilderness 
because man neither created the present big business system nor has he the 
power to change it. It evolved out of society’s needs. Others demand 
some kind of socialism or communism, failing to recognize that in such 
economies man loses still more of his individualism and freedom of action. 
Many others complain blindly without naming a remedy, partly as an 
escape from real or imagined frustration. The most vocal dissenters often 
develop plausible-sounding clichés, more contagious in their acceptance 
than practical in their aim. 

The trouble with most critics of our system is that they fail to recog- 
nize that it came about neither through legislation nor design, but through 
the trial and error of men and women in their efforts to live happily to- 
gether. It evolved from unconscious social research for better things. Any 
attempt to break it down, if successful, would merely be succeeded by an- 
other system also based on incentives to make men strive for the common 
good. Anyone who knows anything about the socialism of England, or 
the so-called communism of Russia, is aware of the constant search for 


incentives, and the social chaos which results where incentives do not exist. 
Those who refuse to invest in the enterprises of capitalism because the 
machinery of the system is implemented by incentives (they call it greed 
or the “profit motive”) merely hide their heads in the sands of unrealistic 
idealism. No idealism is commendable unless it is founded on realism. 


I 


Since the stewardship of income, the stewardship of talents and the 
stewardship of time usually involve conduct on which most people can 
agree, there should be no general disagreement about the abstract prin- 
ciples of the stewardship of savings, or the ethics of investment. 

Our income, our talents, our time, and our savings are gifts of God, 
entrusted to us temporarily to use, and not to abuse. We should use them 
to cause happiness rather than pain, to produce good rather than evil. In 
the parable, the Master taught that we should not bury that which is en- 
trusted to us in the ground; he indicated with great emphasis that we 
should make our worldly endowments productive. 

Even the most conscientious and virtuous of us retains some income, 
some talents, and some time for hedonistic self-gratification. Some of 
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our use of income, talents, and time is neutral in its influence on our fellow 
men and society, involving neither sin nor virtue. Some investments, I 
am sure, are the same. Their social significance is neither good nor bad, 
but neutral. 

To the pure economist, the producer—whether he is a capitalist or 
a socialist, or a communist or an investor—supplies “economic goods” 
whenever he gratifies an appetite, whether it be a “good” appetite ora 
socially harmful one. Whiskey, to the economist, is just as much of an 
“economic good” as penicillin or a Bible. Here, as I see it, the conscientious 
social-minded ethical Christian must part company with the conventional 
economist and the self-seeking businessman. The economic good produced 
by his savings or investment must be “good for society,” it must produce 
weal rather than woe, or at least it must not pollute either other people 
or his own spiritual or temporal welfare. It may be neutral, like an un- 
necessarily fine cut of steak for Sunday dinner or some vanity-inspired gem 
or piece of attire, but it must not harm society or any individual. 

Implementing this thought, I know many investors who are not pro- 
fessing Christians who will not own a share of stock in a personal finance 
company because they say they do not “want to be in the loan shark busi- 
ness.” There is no question in my mind but that shares of personal finance 
companies sell at a discount below their comparative investment value 
(safety and quality considered) because of this widespread prejudice. 
Actually, in my opinion, these companies really perform a social service by 
keeping the real “loan shark” out of the business. Those who want to 
borrow who are poor risks to the bank, or who want to borrow amounts 
too small to be bothered with, can go to a legitimate regulated lender 
rather than to an extortioner. 

My conscience does not deter me from buying shares in a personal 
finance company; but I must not be critical of the investor who has another 
outlook, any more than I can be intolerant of a good brother with whom 
I am at variance in the interpretation of a verse of Scripture. 

A good many conscientious people would not invest as a partner in 
a dram shop, a tavern, or a bar; and for this reason they cannot consistently 
buy shares in a distillery that makes whiskey. Yet, I surmise, some well- 
meaning people have not thought this through far enough to object to 
selling white oak lumber to a cooper with full knowledge that the final 
use of the wood is in a whiskey barrel. 

I am amused, occasionally, when some of my southern friends who 
raise tobacco, which eventually goes into cigarettes, are horrified at the 
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idea of buying shares in a tobacco manufacturing company—perhaps be- 
cause that company advertises. Likewise, it sometimes seems inconsistent 
to me to see a man smoke a cigar and refuse to own American Sumatra 
Tobacco or General Cigar because of his moral scruples. 

No doubt, the rigid pietists of two generations ago would have avoided 
an investment in the shares in a theater company, a film manufacturer, or 
a company manufacturing playing cards. Some, no doubt, still maintain 
the same prejudices. 

A generation ago it would have heen easy to find some corporations, 
with shares available to the public, which underpaid and overworked their 
employees in a cruel and unsocial manner. It would be lots harder to do 
that now, but it would not be at all difficult to name some corporations 
which aid and abet their sales forces in engaging in practices which, to say 
the least, should not be taught in Sunday school. I can think of one large 
textile company, for instance, that I would not care to be a partner in, 
because of the ethical standards of the management and sales force. A 
Christian should not knowingly invest to obtain income from immorality, 
dishonesty, or corruption. That is obvious. 

So I lay it down as a principle: Every intelligent investor should know 
what kind of business he is becoming a partner in and what kind of man- 
agement that corporation has. Then he can decide for himself whether 
its occupation and conduct conforms to his personal ethical standards. 


II 


The above obviously is based on the individual conscience of the in- 
vestor, rather than on the morality or immorality of the corporation or of 
society itself. With this, I presume, some learned students of ethics will 
take issue. They may maintain that corporations and society have mass 
ethics entirely apart from the personal ethics of the individual. 

I do not pose as an authority in the area of philosophy and therefore 
should not debate on this. It always has seemed to me, however, that 
institutions made up of individuals derive such mass moral sense as they 
have exclusively from the component personalities.? I am impatient with 
those well-intending idealists who attempt to reform society with the idea 
that that is the way to correct the ethics of the individual. If a changed 
system is necessary to prevent sin, then one might favor the abolition of 

2 “Corporations have no souls,” it is sometimes said, but as Newman Smyth incisively commented on this: 


“So far as a Christian man is a member of a corporation, that corporation ought to have a soul.” (Christian 
Ethics, Scribner, 1892, p. 435.) 
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sex to end adultery. Carry this far enough, and all personal moral responsi- 
bility is unnecessary. You begin to reform society by converting the persons 
who make it, by converting them one by one. 

‘It seems to me, therefore, that the beginning and the end of any 
discussion about investment ethics is in the field of individual conduct and 
behavior. The investor may do with his savings what squares with his 
conscience. He may not invest in enterprises (stocks and bonds of enter- 
prises) in the activities of which he cannot morally participate as an indi- 
vidual. 

Here it should be recognized that what is sin to one man is not sin 
to another. I am sure that in the past we, or at least our more worthy 
forebears, have “invented” sins; we have been so conscious of the existence 
of sin in the world that we have called things sinful that really were not 
socially or morally wrong in themselves. I am sure, too, that no sect has 
had a monopoly on burdening consciences with excess baggage. 

I feel quite sure, in my own mind, that things which are regarded 
as sins in one generation are not necessarily so regarded in another genera- 
tion; and that things which are sins in America are not necessarily sins in 
India or in Iran. I know I do things (which I am sure are not only harm- 
less but in themselves good) which some of my fellow church members 
regard as sinful; and I am aware that some of my fellow church mem- 
bers do things they regard as perfectly good and ethical which I regard as 
sinful for me. The taboos of our modern people are hardly less quaint 
than some of the taboos of the ancients. 

What am I driving at? Just this—that the ethics of an investor 
inevitably must be based on his experience, life environment, and back- 
ground. The conscientious, thoughtful Christian, however, certainly will 
take pains to see that his investment life squares with personal principles. 

A Christian will not knowingly invest in the stock or bonds of a 
corporation which (a) is dishonest, (b) is directly or indirectly promoting 
immorality, (c) is creating or merchandising a product which causes ill- 
health or unhappiness, or (ad) is engaged in a business which he considers 
unsocial or contrary to his personal code of ethics. He cannot be expected, 
however, to withhold his savings from commitments in the securities of 
enterprises which may (incidentally or inadvertently) engage occasionally 
in practices of which he does not approve. If he did, he would not be able 
to invest at all; for corporate personalities are no more exempt from sin 
and wrong-doing than private individuals—and we know that even the 
most virtuous and pious people occasionally commit deeds and think 
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thoughts which are unsocial, immoral, and needlessly harmful to others. 
The practical person will look at the whole picture rather than concentrate 
his eyes on one perhaps unrepresentative corner of it. To my mind the 
positive rather than the negative approach is the one to follow, in this and 
other ethical fields. The investor might better ask, “where can my money 
do the most good?” rather than “where will it do the least harm?” 

It is hard to follow the ethics of the investor who will not put money 
into Merck & Company because some of the products his money helps 
produce may fall into the hands of dope peddlers. The main work of 
Merck is to produce things that will alleviate pain, such as cortisone and 
anesthetics. It is possible to imagine the antivivisectionist who would not 
own shares in Lederle (through American Cyanamid stock) because Lederle 
experiments on animals to develop new biologicals and antibiotics. 

If one carries the thou-shalt-nots of social ethics far enough, he will 
not be able to own the shares of any department store in the United States, 
for every one of them at one time or another, in one department or another, 
sells something which he as a conscience-burdened individual could not 
ethically merchandise. 

In a word, there are some very fine ethical points involved in this 
business of investment. I heard of a lady recently who, after care- 
ful consideration, reluctantly decided not to buy shares in a mutual 
fund (investment trust) because she thought the fund might at some 
time own shares in a distilling company. She liked the idea of the 
mutual fund, and the particular fund at that time did not have any 
Hiram Walker or Schenley in its portfolio, but she feared that at some 
time in the future it might buy a liquor investment with her money. Ii 
knew another person who would not buy any War Savings Bonds because 
the proceeds were to be used to kill people. Another investor would not 
buy shares of a certain textbook company because one of the hundreds of 
books it published discussed communism without condemning it. 

If your investment conscience is too sensitive, you may be like the 
unprofitable servant who hid his talent in the sand thinking that his master 
was a hard man. If it is too seared with indifference, you may find your- 
self indirectly engaged in business activities which are beyond the pale of 
your strictest principles. Just as a point of pathological possibility, I might 
mention that many good church people owned securities in the Associated 
Gas & Electric System years ago when its financial policies were, to say 
the least, “sharp,” without realizing that subsidiaries had some minor com- 
mitments in hotels of questionable repute at the end of trolley lines. 
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I have been indulging in the attractive diversion of entertainment 
in a serious article, and probably providing fringe arguments against my 
positive thesis that is the ethical duty of Christian savers to put their money 
talents to work instead of burying them in the ground. 

As I see it, it is silly to refuse to own shares in Santa Fe because a man 
can buy a drink in a club car on the Super-Chief. The good an investment 
in Santa Fe does in providing transportation at a low cost to the economy 
more than offsets this fringe activity. I believe that this matter of invest- 
ing in shares of companies which incidentally may handle a little alcohol 
as an almost unavoidable side line has its proper place. I can see how a 
man who is sole proprietor of the Santa Fe, the Poland Spring House, or 
the Greenbriar Hotel, could serve alcohol and his conscience be clear; 
but not how he could be sole proprietor, or even part owner, of the equiva- 
lent of a Bowery saloon or a huge distilling company. I think this is the 
position that most ethical investors take, and I think it is the right position. 


III 


Our economic system itself has its own investment ethics. These ethics 
are at least as consistent as the ethics of the average person. They may be 
impersonal, and not always Christian; but they are definite. When one 
violates them, he will be punished. When one adheres to the code, he is 
rewarded. Our not-too-distant forefathers, with their sharply defined ideas 
of a God who rewards virtue and punishes sin, could have understood the 
ethics of investment better than do modern religious intellectuals. 

The checks and balances of capitalism tend to reward those who most 
effectively gratify the wants and yearnings of society (whether these wants 
and yearnings are intelligent and ethical or not), and to punish those who 
fail to invest their money and exert their efforts to create economic goods 
and services which are in demand. Furthermore, these checks and bal- 
ances usually work much better when they are uninhibited by human 
planning than when they are harnessed in autocratic, or democratic, edict 
or regulation. The combined intelligence of society, working through the 
law of supply and demand and materialistic incentive, seems to be more 
knowledgeful than the selective intelligence of a few well-intending but 
never fully informed economic or political intellectuals. The capitalistic 
system may be ruthless but it is effective. 

The unplanned ethics of capitalism, of course, may be criticized be- 
cause of failure to protect the weak and shield the inefficient. It is lacking 
in a yield of the milk of human kindness, the essential ingredient of Chris- 
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tian conduct. In a capitalistic society, the softening of the hard blows of 
life is left to the more refined (noneconomic) instincts of the individual. 
The system itself is so organized as to get economic results, not social ones 
which primarily are ethical and in their essence are charity. 

The economist will tell you that social ethics are not his field; but 
he does not contend that social ethics have no place, any more than the 
clergyman who gives his life to spiritual things will say that material 
things have no place in life. As already outlined, anything is an “economic 
good” in the eyes of the pure economist so long as it gratifies a demand, 
or provides goods or services for which the buyer is willing to pay. That 
is sound economic theory, and anyone who distinguishes between ethical 
and unethical economic goods is getting out of the field of economics into 
the field of ethics. There is no economic harm, of course, in mixing the two 
so long as you know that you are doing it. Indeed, the practice has con- 
siderable merit. 

There always are exceptions to almost any stated principle of eco- 
nomics. As a matter of fact, most textbooks on economics proceed to set 
down a principle and forthwith cite all kinds of exceptions to it. In a 
broad way, however, our capitalistic system rewards the investor who puts 
his fund to work to serve society and punishes the man who invests his 
funds to render his fellow man little or no service. 

One way the “unprofitable servant” in the investment field is pun- 
ished is by losing his principal when it is placed in get-rich-quick schemes 
sponsored by questionable people. The capitalistic system sees that such 
an investor does not get his reward except in experience. Too often, how- 
ever, the “sucker” who is “hooked” by the illegitimate promoter becomes 
bitter toward those legitimate people who would have served him well if 
he only had given them a chance. There are charlatans and crooks in fi- 
nance as well as in religion. Legitimate religion does not like to be judged 
by its lunatic fringe, and legitimate finance does not relish being judged 
by people well beyond the fringe of honesty and respectability. 


IV 


It has been my observation over. the past three decades that many 
small investors, seeking to make their savings work hard for them, often 
make commitments in shady enterprises without prudent investigation. 
This is particularly true of professional men, doctors, dentists, teachers, 
lawyers, and clergymen. It is poor stewardship of the savings temporarily 
entrusted to one, if funds are placed in the hands of dishonest or incompetent 
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people. The investor is unethical if he invests heedlessly. He squanders the 
talents, which is worse than burying them in the ground. 

If a lawyer is ill, he does not consult a quack. If a physician has a 
case at law, he does not go to a shyster. But if the clergyman, or the 
teacher, or the lawyer, the physician, or the dentist has an opportunity to 
invest in the drilling of an oil well or a highly speculative business venture, 
his greed frequently overpowers his prudence. He fails to discuss it with a 
high-principled investment man or a trained investment analyst. 

There is a tendency, particularly among small professional people, 
to buy investments with marked canine characteristics. The whole invest- 
ment community suffers undeserved unpopularity because of the excessive 
credulity of people who listen to the siren song of illegitimate but person- 
able people on the perilous periphery of respectability. 

Actually, the more reputable people in the investment business (they 
did not become “reputable” by accident) are not only willing but anxious 
to serve the small investor, as a public service. Their ethical attitude in 
these matters is much like that of the physician who quite unfailingly pro- 
vides professional services at a low or negligible cost to those who cannot 
afford to pay their way. Never hesitate to discuss your problems with a 
reputable investment man because you think your business is too small to 
be attractive to him. There are just as many conscientious, public-spirited 
people in the investment business as there are in any of the professions— 
and most of them are particularly unselfish in dealing with the problems of 
people of limited means. 

Another abuse of the securities markets, centering like most others 
in the motive of greed, comes about through trying to get something for 
nothing. People who can afford to take larger risks often buy low-priced 
speculative securities, thinking that they possess greater possibilities of 
profit than issues of greater investment standing. Speculative securities 
have their place in the economy; and someone ought to own most of them 
in the public interest. The trouble is that so many people buy them who 
cannot afford to take the risks involved, often eschewing issues better fitted 
for their purposes because they think they are “too high priced.” Gener- 
ally the investor gets just about what he pays for; and quality pays as much 
in buying securities as in purchasing a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes. 

The stewardship of savings involves simply the practice of those prin- 
ciples of social and personal behavior required of the conscientious Christian 
in all walks of life. 
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The Reform of Protestant Worship’ 


CHAD WALSH 


Tue most serious defect of many Protestant worship services 
is simply this: they are man-centered, not God-centered. To be more 
specific, they are centered in one man—the minister. If he is a good 
speaker and has what the current jargon calls a “dynamic personality,” his 
pews are filled with strays from other churches. If his magnetism declines 
through ill health or old age, the wandering church-samplers seek mag- 
netism elsewhere. 

For several centuries, Protestant worship has been becoming more 
and more a one-man show. The great Reformers, who fought for the 
priesthood of all believers, would be astounded to see how passive a role 
is played by the laity in the average church. Beyond participation in an 
occasional responsive reading and halfhearted assistance in the singing of 
hymns, the congregation has little to do except sit still, look attentive, and 
mentally evaluate the forensic ability of the minister. 

Such a service is sometimes stimulating to the intellect, but it seldom 
has much to do with the worship of God—and that, presumably, is the 
primary activity for which Christians assemble in churches on Sunday 
morning. It has often been remarked by neutral visitors that the average 
Protestant service hovers in atmosphere between a Kiwanis get-together 
and a Chatauqua lecture—both admirable things in themselves, but not 
distinctively Christian. 

The situation is worse in some denominations than in others. But in 
general the barrenness of Protestant worship has reached such a point that 
many potential Christians are stopped short in their inquiries after one 
visit. They see in the service no values that they could not get from an 
adult education lecture, and they reasonably conclude that it is absurd and 
a little insincere to dress up an essentially secular event with the faded 
poetry of the Christian vocabulary. 

What can be done about it? First of all, perhaps, decide what are 





* Copyright, 1951, by David Wesley Soper. This article is part of Chad Walsh’s 
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David W. Soper. It will be published this fall from the Cloister Press (Wilcox & Fol- 
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College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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the characteristics of genuine Christian worship. I suggest that there will 
be very little dispute in regard to the following axioms: 

(1) Public worship should be God-centered, not man-centered. 

(2) The attention devoted to God should not consist primarily in 
theorizing about him but in worshiping him. 

(3) More specifically, each service should be trinitarian. Ordinarily, 
worship is to be offered #o the Father, through the Son, in the Holy Spirit. 
Since the core of Christianity is the uniqueness of Christ, the main events 
of his life—the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension—need to be driven home to the worshipers as often as possible. 

(4) Public worship should express the nature of the Church. The 
only concept of the Church found in the New Testament is that of the 
Body of Christ. The Church (by which, of course, I mean the universal 
Church) is not an organization but an organism—one body, whose head 
is Christ. This means that the priesthood of all believers is a very real 
thing. There is a diversity of gifts, but every member of the Body of 
Christ, whether lay or clerical, should participate in the total priestly act 
of worship. 

With these four axioms in mind we are in a position to examine the 
main types of worship that are found in Christian churches. 

There is first of all the sort of service I have already mentioned: 
worship centered in the minister. I do not go so far as to suggest that the 
minister himself is the recipient of divine honors, but insofar as the service 
has a focus, it is provided by the words and personality of the minister. 
This type, which is the prevailing one in most Protestant churches—espe- 
cially those that have leaned over backward in their revulsion against the 
fundamentalist worship of the Bible—is clearly a corruption of the main 
purpose of public worship. Ministers vary as much in ability as college 
professors and lawyers. To make the sincerity and effectiveness of public 
worship dependent on the frail talents of one human being is to condemn 
most church-goers to mediocre worship experiences. Such a type of wor- 
ship could never have developed except in an age of pervasive humanism; 
it is one more clear evidence that God has become so vague to millions 
of Christians that another focus is sought and found. 

The man-centered or minister-centered type of worship evolved from 
an earlier and sturdier type: worship centered in the Bible. Here the 
focus is on the passages read aloud from the Scriptures—the very act of 
reading the lessons being sometimes regarded as quasi-sacramental. The 
minister’s sermon is subordinate to the Scriptures, and is intended largely 
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as exposition of what has been read aloud. Obviously, these two types 
shade off into each other, but I think anyone can sense in a particular 
church which way the scales tip. 

It seems at first glance that Bible-centered worship is the solution to 
the Protestant dilemma. Classical Protestantism was pre-eminently the 
Bible religion. It multiplied translations of the Scriptures, made them 
accessible to the laity, established schools to teach the illiterate to read the 
Bible. What could be more in keeping with the genius of Protestantism 
than to return to the Bible as the focus in worship? 

But no sooner is the suggestion considered than misgivings arise. For 
one thing, the Bible is a vast library, dealing with centuries of religious 
experience, and so filled with fascinating details that at any given moment 
the person reading it is in danger of losing the main threads. It is only 
when one sits back and looks at the Bible from a certain distance that the 
simple and magnificent pattern of divine history becomes clear. If one 
or two passages are read aloud each week, the main pattern will not be 
clear. Ideally, each worshiper should bear in mind every other part of 
the Bible, and fit the seemingly loose ends together, but this is expecting 
a good deal of human nature and human memory, and involves wishful 
thinking about the biblical literacy of the average church-goer. 

There is another and equally serious objection. One part of the 
Bible—the New Testament—is the child of the Church, not its mother. 
Thousands of Christians met and worshiped together in the fifteen or 
twenty years that elapsed between the ascension of Christ and the compo- 
sition of Paul’s earliest epistles. It was not until several centuries later 
that the exact contents of the Bible were established—and they were estab- 
lished by the Church, which accepted certain books as canonical and rejected 
others. To put the entire emphasis on the Bible would be to center atten- 
tion on a by-product of Christianity—a very precious and indispensable 
by-product, but not its essence. The essence is Christ. 

Certainly, the Bible deserves far more emphasis than it receives in 
many Protestant churches, and any reform of public worship should be 
worked out so as to re-emphasize it; however, to concentrate exclusively 
on the Bible would be a genuine step backward in the face of all historical 
evidence bearing on the relationship between the early Christian community 
and their Scriptures. | 

A third type of worship—group mysticism—merits more consideration 
than it has so far received from most Protestant thinkers. The Society of 
Friends is the outstanding denomination which practices it. At their meet- 
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ings the people assemble for meditation; when the Inner Light prompts 
any individual, he speaks to the rest. If no one is inspired, no one speaks. 
But the silence is a living silence, in which God has a chance to enter the 
minds and hearts of those present. 

One value of this approach is that it encourages the priesthood of all 
believers by making each person an actual channe! of God’s inspiration. 
But there are several misgivings that arise. The first is that there is some- 
times a tendency to put such emphasis on direct divine guidance that the 
Bible is not given proper emphasis. A more practical objection is that the 
mystical tradition is very poorly developed in most of the modern Prot- 
estant churches. It would be difficult to transform all Protestants into 
participating mystics by ten easy lessons. However, in saying this I do 
not feel that I have said the last word about the value of group mysticism, 
and I shall return to it after discussing still another approach to worship. 

The fourth type, which I suggest as the normal solution to the Prot- 
estant’s dilemma, is Holy Communion or the Lord’s Supper. I believe 
that a weekly celebration of Holy Communion would satisfactorily fulfill 
the purposes of worship as I outlined them. I grant that at first glance 
the proposal smacks of Romanism, but I think we need to pause at this 
point lest we fall into a subtle trap. Protestants have so long been ac- 
customed to react mechanically against everything redolent of the Vatican 
that if the Roman Catholics talked enough about God, many Protestants 
would be tempted to turn atheist in order to prove the purity of their 
principles. It is time for Protestants to begin examining every specific 
doctrine and practice on its own merits. The question is not, “Is such and 
such a thing Roman Catholic or Protestant?” but “Is it Christian?” If 
Holy Communion is examined without presuppositions, I believe it will 
be found to be a thoroughly Christian (and therefore thoroughly Protes- 
tant) solution of the problem of public worship. 

A quick historical survey makes several things clear. Holy Com- 
munion is the only type of group worship definitely instituted by Christ 
himself, and he did so in circumstances of unusual solemnity, the night 
that he was betrayed. From Paul’s Epistles and the Book of Acts, as well 
as other Christian writings of the first few centuries, it is undeniable that 
Holy Communion was the normal form of worship on Sundays, and was 
also frequently practiced on week days. 

During the Middle Ages it kept its unquestioned primacy in worship, 
but a subtle corruption had set in. Originally the entirely worshiping con- 
gregation felt that they exercised a priestly role: they shared in the total 
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act and all partook of the consecrated elements. For reasons difficult to 
trace in detail, the service became more and more a one-man show. As 
early as the fourth century, the laity frequently refrained from communi- 
cating. By the late Middle Ages the average person made his communions 
only two or three times a year. On the other Sundays he sat in church, 
saying private prayers if he was devout, or daydreaming if he was not, 
while the priest mumbled through the liturgy “in a tongue not under- 
standed of the people” and made his solitary communion. The mystery 
of the service degenerated into something perilously close to magic. The 
priest was the magician, who, by the utterance of the phrase, hoc est corpus, 
singlehandedly managed the miracle of transubstantiation. At certain high 
points in the service the worshipers were jolted into attention by the clang- 
ing of a bell, but it is doubtful how much understanding they had of what 
was being done for them. Certainly they could have had little sense of 
actively participating in the mystery in their own right. 

Many, at least, of the Reformers strove not to subordinate or elim- 
inate the Mass, but to restore it to the people by making it a genuine 
communion. In other words, they wanted to return to the usage of the 
primitive church, with the whole congregation actively sharing the mys- 
tery of the act and all receiving communion. They were defeated by the 
conservatism of ingrained habits. Men could not be brought around over- 
night to the idea that they should make their communions weekly, and 
the Reformers were not willing to leave the service a one-man perform- 
ance. The experience of Calvin is instructive. He wanted to have weekly 
communion; the civil authorities of Geneva, fearing public tumults, de- 
murred. He compromised on four times a year. 

The Anglican reformers evidently had the same intentions as Calvin. 
Even in the modern Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church there is no 
rubric indicating a place for a sermon or announcements in the Morning 
Prayer service. Indeed, the full name of that service is “The Order for 
Daily Morning Prayer.” It is a condensation of several of the canonical 
hours used in the monasteries, and it was included in the Prayer Book 
primarily for the benefit of the minister in his daily devotions, and for 
the especially pious who wanted to join with him. Only the Communion 
service has a definite place for a sermon and announcements. One must 
assume that the substitution of Morning Prayer for Holy Communion as 
the normal Sunday service in Anglican churches came about as a result 
of the same conditions that frustrated Calvin at Geneva. One of the 
abiding achievements of the Tractarian Movement was to re-emphasize 
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the importance of a frequent celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Thanks 
to the Tractarians, almost every Anglican parish now has Holy Communion 
at least monthly, and many have made it a weekly service. 

One more example will suffice to show how reluctantly the Reformers 
abandoned their desire for weekly Communions. The ordinary morning 
service of the Church of Scotland (Presbyterian), prepared by John Knox, 
was consciously modeled on the Communion service. Except for the ab- 
sence of the elements of bread and wine, alinost every other feature is 
retained. It is as though Knox regarded the Lord’s Supper as the norm 
or pinnacle of Christian worship and wanted it to be in the minds of the 
worshipers, even when the elements were not visibly present. 

Holy Communion assuredly fulfills the requirements of worship that 
we considered earlier. No one can deny that it is definitely God-centered, 
not man-centered. The personality of the minister is of trivial importance. 
Certainly also it is an act of worship, not of argumentation. And in the 
worship all three Persons of the Trinity figure. The offering is made 
to the Father, through and with the Son, and in the Holy Spirit. The 
crucial events in the life of Christ are re-enacted. Perhaps most important 
of all, more than any other type of worship, Holy Communion symbolizes 
and actualizes the organic nature of the Church. The worship is that of 
the entire congregation—indeed of the entire Christian Church every- 
where—uniting in one act. At the same time, the individual-to-God re- 
lationship is not destroyed but deepened. The individual who shares in 
the entire act is acting both as one member of the Body of Christ and as an 
individual who nakedly approaches his God. Furthermore, the horizontal 
relationship of one worshiper with another is emphasized by the partici- 
pation in the common act. No other form of worship so clearly portrays 
the distinctive Christian doctrine of individuality within unity. 

Perhaps it is well to take up a few practical details. I do not suggest 
that any church which has been accustomed to quarterly Communion 
should change tomorrow to weekly observances. A vast amount of edu- 
cation is necesary; otherwise the new system would seem merely an empty 
fad. A gradual approach is best—monthly for a considerable period of 
time, then twice a month, and finally every week. 

The framework of the service can be very flexible. It should be 
worked out so that generous portions of the Scriptures are read in places 
where they will receive proper emphasis. The selection of passages might 
be left partially to the discretion of the minister, but not wholly so. Certain 
portions of the Bible, which are crucial to the understanding of Christi- 
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anity, should be read aloud yearly, in accordance with a definite schedule 
worked out by each denomination. 

There should also ordinarily be a sermon. The ideal balance could 
be symbolized by an arrangement common in many churches: the altar 
or Lord’s table at the back of the chancel, with a pulpit to one side, nearer 
the congregation, and a lectern containing an open Bible at the other side. 
(If there were more time available, I should like also to discuss the inter- 
esting liturgical possibilities of having the altar placed squarely in the 
middle of the church; however, I merely mention this in passing as an 
arrangement which is being increasingly used. Its connection with the 
doctrine of the priesthood of all believers is obvious.) 

Each denomination should work out the details of its Communion 
service with its own traditions in mind, and be chary of slavishly imitating 
the customs of other churches having a radically different tradition. Some 
churches like flowers, candles, chanted responses, and the like; others 
suspect them of being beguilements of Satan. Fortunately, Holy Com- 
munion has a very simple framework, and each church can fill in the 
details in accordance with its own ethos. Most Protestant churches, I 
imagine, would want to strike a balance between formality and chattiness. 
This can be done by having certain parts of the service printed in a manual, 
while provision is made for individual prayers by the minister at other 
points. If some sort of gentlemen’s agreement could be evolved to obviate 
the danger of a filibuster there might well be one specific place where 
members of the congregation could arise and offer special prayers. 

The congregation should be kept busy. In addition to singing hymns, 
it should join in a number of the prayers and responses. There should 
also be a general confession of sins, followed either by a prayer for for- 
giveness or a formal absolution pronounced by the minister. To dramatize 
the priesthood of all believers, the offertory should be emphasized. Ordi- 
narily only the money is thought of, as the ushers or deacons bring it 
forward. But the bread and wine should also be borne from the back of 
the church to the front, as one of the high points of the service. This 
should be done by laymen, in ordinary clothing. A rotating system might 
well be used for this privilege. The congregation should be taught to 
realize the symbolism of the offertory—to imagine themselves, as indi- 
viduals, being offered to God under the form of bread and wine. In 
keeping with primitive usage the bread could be a plain loaf (to be broken 
by the minister). 

Since man is animal as well as spirit, there ought to be some provision 
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for worshiping with the body. The practice of sitting for an hour at a 
stretch is a recent development. For example, as late as the early nine- 
teenth century it was the custom in the Church of Scotland to kneel or 
stand during prayers. The psychological value of showing reverence to 
God by some physical act is very great. A man rises when a woman enters 
the room; he ought to show God equal respect. Definite places should be 
provided in the service for standing or kneeling—it does not greatly matter 
which. 

However, all these are matters that can best be worked out by trial 
and error. Beyond them, I foresee one final misgiving. Many Protes- 
tants regard Holy Communion as symbolism pure and simple—a 
sort of memorial service, especially suitable for Good Friday. They can 
reasonably inquire why an act that is no more than symbolism should be 
repeated fifty-two times a year. 

I should say first of all that even if Holy Communion is nothing but 
symbolism, it is very effective symbolism. The events it pictures are 
those of crucial importance to every Christian. It is the Christian creed in 
dramatic form. However, the main Protestant tradition has never re- 
garded Holy Communion as mere symbolism. Possibly Zwingli agreed 
with this view, but Luther, with his doctrine of consubstantiation, emphat- 
ically did not, while Calvin seems to have occupied an intermediate position 
which involved the belief that Christ was actually present in some real sense 
though not in as physical a fashion as Luther contended. If Protestantism 
professes to be a return to primitive Christianity, the historical evidence 
points overwhelmingly to the fact that the early Christians were convinced 
of what we may call the “real presence” of Christ in the sacrament. They 
seldom bothered to argue or theorize about it in the manner of the later 
Schoolmen; they simply took for granted that when the mystery of Holy 
Communion was celebrated, he was there, communicating himself to the 
communicants. 

All that the modern Protestant churches need to do is to return to this 
simple conviction of the early Christians. Once it is accepted, the service 
becomes so momentous that its devotional possibilities can only grow richer 
by repetition. 

I must confess that I have not mentioned one of the main reasons I 
believe Holy Communion is the Christian as well as the specifically Prot- 
estant solution to the problem of public worship. That is simply this fact: 
in the most widely separated provinces of the divided Church one sees 
new interest in Holy Communion, and a new emphasis on the importance 
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of frequent celebration and congregational participation. It almost seems 
as though the Holy Spirit is at work in his characteristic way, cutting across 
all denominational lines. 

In one Protestant church, the Disciples of Christ, the practice of 
weekly Communion already prevails. Indeed, I believe this has been the 
case since the founding of this denomination in the nineteenth century. 
So strong a hold does the sacrament have on the people that I know of one 
case, when the minister was away, another minister was temporarily se- 
cured to ensure a weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper alone, and the 
congregation continued attending church without the allurements of a ser- 
mon or music. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the Liturgical Movement of the 
Roman Catholic Church (led largely by Benedictines) is stressing the 
importance of lay participation in the Mass and of making weekly com- 
munions or oftener; some of the reformers go so far as to advocate the 
use of vernacular languages. In other words, the Liturgical Movement in 
the Roman Church is attempting to do what many of the Protestant Re- 
formers wished: restore the Mass to the people, by making it a genuine 
Communion. 

In the Anglican Church, as I have said, the tradition of quarterly 
communions has in a century’s time changed to monthly communions or 
even oftener. I have noticed taat when a particular parish alternates Holy 
Communion and Morning Prayer, the Communion service almost always 
attracts the greater number of worshipers. 

More to our present purpose, the Protestant churches in general are 
in many cases beginning to reconsider the whole question of Holy Com- 
munion. There is a special organization in The Methodist Church de- 
voted to the liturgical revival; I know of one Methodist parish where a 
nine o’clock Sunday Communion service, minus sermon and music, has 
been started, with considerable success. However, the ultimate aim should 
be not merely a supplementary service, but the transforming of the main 
service into the Lord’s Supper. For this reason, the lona Movement, 
which is seeking to revitalize the Church of Scotland, is of particular im- 
portance. One of its main purposes is the reform of public worship and 
the remedy it advocates is the same as the one I have suggested here: 
worship centered around a weekly celebration of the Lord’s Supper. In- 
deed, George MacLeod, the leader of the movement, has treated the whole 
problem of Protestant worship with so much insight (and in much greater 
detail than is possible here) that I cannot do better than urge the inter- 
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ested reader to investigate the proposals of the Ilona Movement at firsthand, 
by reading Dr. MacLeod’s book, We Shall Rebuild.’ 

Having said all this, I shall now backtrack in one regard. I am con- 
vinced, as anyone must be who studies the New Testament and early church 
documents, that Holy Communion was the normal or standard mode of 
Christian worship in apostolic and subapostolic times. It also seems rea- 
sonably clear that Christ meant it to be this way, since he took such care 
to institute the sacrament in the most solemn way. However, it does not 
follow that Holy Communion should be used as a club to beat down other 
methods of worship. If the world is headed toward one of Christianity’s 
periodic times of renewed vitality and dedication (and I think there are 
many straws in the wind to indicate this) there will be a correspondingly 
greater religious responsiveness and expressiveness on the part of many 
worshipers. Some of them may need freer forms of worship than the 
relatively stylized sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In other words, when 
people really begin listening to the Holy Spirit, as he operates in the 
Church and in individual lives, there is no telling what may happen. In 
times past the Quaker method of group mysticism and the primitive Meth- 
odist class meetings were the result of the awareness many Christians had 
of being channels of the Holy Spirit. 

We dare not put hobbles on the Holy Spirit. Indeed, we cannot. 
Even while working for weekly Communion as the normative and normal 
way of Sunday worship, we need to be quick to welcome other types of 
worship that may spontaneously evolve. I think it very unlikely that any 
of them will come into direct competition with the Lord’s Supper. The 
freer forms seem to function best in small groups. Holy Communion, 
because of its highly objective nature, can function as well in large assem- 
blies as small. Perhaps a pluralistic system of worship will evolve, with 
many small cell groups within each parish experimenting with different 
approaches, as the Holy Spirit prompts them, but all united on Sunday 
morning in the sacrament that Christ established as a continuous means 
of being with them through the centuries. 

But here, as always, it is useless and almost unchristian to speculate 
too much. If Christians keep their ears open to the quiet voice of the 
Holy Spirit, and have the courage to go forward and take chances, the 
whole problem of Protestant worship will be worked out. The blueprints 
are very secondary. What is primary is God, and how much each Chris- 
tian loves him and how recklessly each Christian will follow him. 


1 Available in America through Kirkridge, Bangor, Pennsylvania. 





The Everlasting Gospel 
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A FRIEND of mine visiting in an American city some time ago 
heard a newsboy shout, “Read the news! Read the news! It’s awful!” 
Sometimes when we read the newspapers we may believe that this 
American boy’s statement is correct. The press informs us of wars and 
rumors of wars. When we add the latest news about murders, crime, 
divorce, highway accidents, alcoholism, and the other troubles that flesh 
is heir to, it is little cause for wonder that the total impression that is some- 
times made by the news is that it is “awful.” 

Yet even in our world there is another type of news, wholesome, en- 
couraging, and inspiring, that we can often read about in the press—some 
airplane going on a rescue mission, some heroic deed in the midst of war, 
some brave soul carrying on amid adversity, or someone defeated by the 
world but winning through to the victory of faith. Yes, we can read news 
of that sort sometimes, too! 

The Bible, however, tells us about even more stupendous news that 
we can read and learn and believe today as in the past: news that does not 
depend on circumstances or the frailties of men, news that does not arise 
from the social events of the present, but news whose source is in heaven 
and whose recipients are on earth—news from God himself that we have 
in the gospel of his dear Son. It is this God-news that is referred to in the 
last book of the Bible, where we read: “And I saw another angel fly in the 
midst of heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people, saying with a loud voice, Fear God, and give glory to him; for the 
hour of his judgment is come: and worship him that made heaven, and 
earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters” (Rev. 14:6, 7). 

It is well to note that the everlasting gospel is not the product of 
man’s ingenuity. It is not a set of rules, or a code of ethics, or a document 
of religious truths drawn up by seers of old. The everlasting gospel is 
a revelation—a gift of God—a manifestation of God in this world of time. 
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There was a tribe of people, the Hebrews, who had a peculiar religious 
history. Into one of their families nearly two thousand years ago, a babe 
was born in Bethlehem, who grew to manhood in Nazareth, who taught 
and worked wonders in Galilee and Judea, who was crucified between two 
thieves on a hill outside Jerusalem, who conquered death, and who was 
called Master and Lord by his disciples. And the world has never been the 
same since then. This is not something man conceived. This is an event, 
or a series of events, recorded in Scripture and interpreted in the subse- 
quent history of the church. Christ is our gospel and he is God’s gift to 
men. 

The word gospel is sometimes defined as good news or glad tidings, 
and so it is, since it brings to us news or tidings from God. It might better 
be translated “the evangel.” However we define it, we must bear in mind 
that it is momentous news because it comes from God. It contains the 
issues of life and death. It brings man to the place of decision as nothing 
else can do. It is news that says to each of us, “Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve!” This may not be good for some people as they think of 
that which is good, because it is not what they like. “Behold, the day of 
the Lord may be darkness and not light!” Nevertheless, it is God’s news 


to man, summoning him to take the path that leads to life. Man may 
reject this summons of the gospel to his own undoing; or he may obey it 
to his own salvation. 

If the gospel is, therefore, of such significance for the life of man, 
we ought to know more about its content. “What is this everlasting gos- 
pel,” we are led to ask, “that is to be preached unto them that dwell on 


the earth?” 


Tue Nature or Gop 


In the first place, the everlasting gospel is momentous news about the 
nature of God. “O that I knew where I might find him! that I might 
come even to his seat!” cried Job. And that was a very human cry. We 
would all like to come nearer to God in order that we might know who 
and what he is. 

Our gospel supplies the answer to man’s questions concerning the 
nature of God. It tells us that God is the sovereign Creator of the world 
who “taketh up the isles as a very little thing.” He is the God to whom 
the nations are “as a drop of a bucket.” He is “God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and earth,” “who fainteth not, neither is weary,” who 
executeth righteousness and judgment unto them that are oppressed. He 
is the sovereign God, who will “not fail nor be discouraged until he have 
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set judgment in the earth.” Therefore the everlasting gospel calls us to 
“fear God, and give glory to him.” 

A little girl was saying her prayers: “Dear God, take care of Daddy, 
take care of Mummy, take care of little brother—and dear God, don’t for- 
get to take care of yourself, for if anything happens to you we’re sunk.” 

Sometimes adults have a fear about life and the world which reflects 
something of the attitude of the little girl—they wonder if even God can 
survive the dreadful things that happen in our world. Well, the Bible 
is in no doubt about that, for it tells us of One who is the Lord God Om- 
nipotent and he reigns forever. 

The Christian gospel informs us also that God is moral. He is holy 
and righteous in all his ways. God cannot deny his word. He cannot 
dissolve his covenant of responsibility—else he would not be God. But 
because he is God his moral order stands amid the changing scenes of life. 
“The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” He is 
sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat today. Truly, “the 
hour of his judgment is come”—and is coming upon us at all times. He 
is the living God who judges “the world with righteousness, and the peo- 
ple with his truth.” To disobey his moral commands is death; to hearken 
unto his righteous will is life and peace. 

Above all, the everlasting gospel tells us that God is our heavenly 
Father. The Bible indicates that God’s love is creative and purposeful. 
It is the outreach of the divine heart in the interest of others. Creation 
is one expression of the Father’s love. “The firmament sheweth his handi- 
work,” wrote the Psalmist. But it is in the redemption of the world that 
we see the length and breadth and depth and height of the Father’s love. 

Jesus made plain to us that God rules the world as a Father. “Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And not one of them shall fall to 
the ground without your Father.” He clothes the lilies of the field. Jesus 
taught us also to pray, conscious of the fact that our Heavenly Father 
knows what things we have need of before we ask him. Jesus told us that 
God is personal and beneficent in all his ways. He is “Our Father.” Even 
in his judgment he is seeking to restore a right relationship between him- 
self and those who are estranged from him. 

Some of us think that if we can believe in God as a Heavenly Father, 
then life should be a path without irritation, frustration, or trouble. C. S. 
Lewis says that this kind of a God is one who would make us happy all 
the time, happiness being defined as that which pleases us and keeps us 
smiling. Lewis writes: 
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What would really satisfy us would be a God who said of anything that we 

happened to like doing, “What does it matter so long as they are contented?” We 
want, in fact, not so much a Father in Heaven as a grandfather in Heaven—a senile 
benevolence who, as they say, likes to see young people enjoying themselves, and 
whose plan for the universe is simply that it might be truly said at the end of each 
day “a good time was had by all!” * 
Such a conception of God overlooks the fact that his primary concern is 
not that people should be contented and pleased either with themselves 
or their surroundings. God’s first desire for men is to develop in them 
characters that are loving and righteous and able to respond to the call 
of the Highest. This implies that the Heavenly Father must discipline 
his children in the ways of holiness. 

God, who is our Heavenly Father, is not one who is the wishful pro- 
jection of some secular romanticist. He is the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. “He that hath seen me,” said Jesus, “hath seen the 
Father.” We are led to believe, through Jesus Christ, that in all the 
experiences of this mortal life our Father in Heaven is seeking to bring 
man into fellowship with himself. 


Gop’s REDEMPTION OF MAN 


In the second place, the everlasting gospel is momentous news about 
God’s redemption of man. Man is the strangest of all earth’s creatures— 
a compound of dust and divinity, a mixture of the earthly and the heavenly. 
Charles Lamb once described his friend, Coleridge, as an “archangel 
slightly damaged.” This statement is true of every man. 

We have known people to quote Psalm 8, “What is man?” and pro- 
ceed to give a discourse on the nature of man, which may or may not be 
enlightening. But we must remember that this psalm does not ask, “What 
is man?” Rather the question is stated thus: “What is man that thou art 
mindful of him?” The psalmist, like the other biblical writers, always 
thinks of man in relation to God—the only true way to think about man. 
“TI am poor and needy,” wrote another psalmist, “yet the Lord thinketh 
upon me”—and that made all the difference. 

It is because God regards man in a special category of creation, as a 
creature made in his divine image and therefore capable of fellowship 
with himself, that his fatherly heart of love is grieved over the sin of man. 
God has given man the “dread gift of free will,” the capacity to choose 
the right or the wrong. But man choses the evil instead of the good. He 
lives for self instead of his Maker. He sins against God. “Sin is man’s 


1 Lewis, C. S., The Problem of Pain. The Macmillan Company, 1944, p. 28. 
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refusal to trust God and do his will, and his following the evil devices and 
desires of his own heart.” And the Bible tells us that “all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God.” Every man, in a very real sense, is 
his own Adam whose sin estranges him from God. He is driven from the 
Garden of Paradise, whose entrance is guarded by the angel of the Lord 
with the flaming sword of judgment. 

On one occasion during the American Civil War, when the Union 
forces were meeting with many reverses, Lincoln, as President, was sub- 
jected to many criticisms, most of them unjust. A friend one day said to 
Lincoln: “Why don’t you resign and leave the people to make their own 
way as best they can?” Lincoln replied: “If I resign, they perish.” 

The gospel of redemption tells us that God, seeing the helpless con- 
dition of man as the result of his own folly, did not resign. God did not 
abandon his people. But in the fullness of the times he showed forth his 
love more clearly and savingly in that he sent his Son to be the Savior of 
the world. 

The message of redemption, revealed in part in the Old Testament 
and fully disclosed in the New Testament, tells us that God can do for 
man what man cannot do for himself; he can deliver man from evil. Christ 
crucified is the power of God unto salvation to everyone that believes. 
Our Savior comes to restore the image of God in man, marred or stained 
by man’s sin. He comes to set the prisoner free. He comes with his offer 
of free forgiveness to all who repent and turn to him for life. The Christ 
of the New Testament is “the same yesterday, today, and forever” in his 
power to redeem. He is able to save unto the uttermost all who come 
unto God by him. 

It is because the Christian gospel is a message of God’s redemption 
of man that ours is a singing faith. We praise God for a marvelous deliv- 
erance. We express joy about our new liberty through Christ in the hymns 
we sing. We exult in the love and death and resurrection of our Savior. 

Jesus the Name that charms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease; 


*Tis music in the sinner’s ears; 
Tis life, and health and peace. 
> 


Tue CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


In the third place, the everlasting gospel is the momentous news 
about the Christian fellowship. According to the New Testament, to be 
“in Christ” is to be in his church, which is his body. There is no Christian 
life outside the fellowship of believers. The Bible knows nothing of soli- 
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tary religion. Christianity is social through and through as its ethic of 
love implies. 

This fellowship is universal. Its members are from “every nation 
and kindred and tongue and people.” The barriers of race and nationality, 
of sex and status, are done away in Christ. The walls of division between 
man and man, between group and group, are broken down wherever Christ 
comes to reign. A reconciling fellowship is the great gift of Christ to 
mankind. 

Moreover, the Christian fellowship is called into existence by the 
preaching of the Word. The gospel creates the church. Christian preach- 
ing is the proclamation of truth, the heralding of a profound message, the 
uttering of decisive news. Those who hear and respond to this procla- 
mation of God’s Word become members of the fellowship through faith 
in Jesus Christ. Hymns and prayers, liturgies and sacraments, choirs and 
church organizations—all these have an important part to play in the 
church fellowship. But it is the preaching of the Word that, when heeded, 
produces the fellowship and sustains it in every age. 

This fellowship has one primary purpose, namely, to “worship him 
that made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the fountains of waters.” 
Worship is the heartbeat of the Christian life. It is through worship that 
the conscience is quickened by the holiness of God, the mind is fed with 
the truth of God, the imagination is purged by the beauty of God, the heart 
is opened to the love of God, and the will is devoted to the purpose of God. 
Worship, therefore, is unique. It is in a category of primary significance, 
for it is determinative of all else in Christian living. 

From worship two things flow: witness and work. The fellowship 
flourishes by its members testifying before men concerning the truth as it 
is in Jesus. The church lives by mission “as a fire exists by burning.” And 
work is a necessary aid to Christian witness, for through service the church 
shows the Father’s love for man and furthers the interests of God’s King- 
dom in the earth. 

In her witness and work the church is guided and supported by the 
Holy Spirit of God who dwells within the fellowship. The Christian 
church of the New Testament is the church of the Holy Spirit, and so must 
the church remain unto eternity. 

Witness and work are to take place not only within the fellowship 
of the church, but also in society at large. Christ came to redeem the 
world. His church must always adhere to her Lord’s purpose. Her wit- 
ness is not to be given from the balcony but on the road of life. Her work 
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“js not in some pietistic utopia but on some modern highway from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. It is in the market place, among the money changers in our 
commercial life, in our schools and homes, in our offices and on our farms 
—these are the places where we must witness for Jesus Christ; these are 
the areas of life where we are called to work for him. In the common life 
of every day we show by the quality of our witness and our work the reality 
and sincerity of our worship in the fellowship of Jesus Christ. 

There is one point of special importance about this Christian fellow- 
ship, namely, that it is an enduring fellowship. The Catechism of The 
United Church of Canada says that “the church is the whole company of 
God’s believing people in heaven and earth.” Other groups and organ- 
izations are earthbound. It is not so with the church. The Communion 
of Saints transcends the barriers of time and space and unites all Christ’s 
followers in a fellowship of love that lasts on. The Church of Jesus 
Christ is the one society that is not at the mercy of death. 


Tue Promise or Erernat Lire THRouGH Jesus CuHRIsT 


This leads us to consider, in the fourth place, that the everlasting 
gospel is momentous news about the promise of eternal life through Jesus 
Christ. There are other gospels in our time—pseudo-gospels that offer 
something better to men than their present drab existence. The world 
today is full of social philosophies and panaceas. But the distinctive fea- 
ture of the Christian gospel is that it promises eternal life to all who believe 
in Christ. “This is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” Like Bunyan’s pilgrim, 
the Christian runs his earthly course, seeking for “Life! Life! Eternal Life!” 

Modern man finds any teaching about eternal life quite unreal. For 
him the temporal alone is real. Anything beyond time is at least open to 
question. But the present moment is at hand. So modern man feels he 
must get as much as he can out of each moment. He, therefore, begins a 
race with time, and being mortal, it is man who is always the loser. Emil 
Brunner describes the situation thus: 

Modern man puts out of sight as well as he can all reminders of death; he does 
not want to hear of it, because the thought reminds him of him being the loser. All 
the same, the remembrance of death stands behind him with its whip like a slave- 


driver and urges him on. “This—and this—and this I must have,” cries man, 
“before it is too late, before the door closes for ever.” It is the panic of the closed door.” 


Brunner goes on to point out that this panic, resulting from the lack of an 


2 Brunner, E., Christianity and Civilisation. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1948, Vol. 1, p. 48. 
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eternal dimension, explains many of the features that are so typical of 
modern life such as man’s craze for hasty enjoyment (“enjoy yourself, it’s 
later than you think”) and his craving for material security far beyond 
his needs. When man has no treasure in heaven he wants a surplus of 
goods on earth. The parable of the rich fool has considerable contemporary 
significance. 

This truth about eternity is not escapism. It is the plainest sort of 
realism. The source of the Christian’s life is in God, who is eternal. The 
Kingdom of God which he serves is rooted in eternity. The qualities of 
the Christian’s spirit are not subject to the good fortune or ill fortune of 
time. Moreover, if man is to labor here against adversity and evil, often 
apparently without any progress being made, he needs the encouragement 
of belief in the hereafter, with its lift of a far view, its conviction that 
values that are of God cannot perish, and its strength that enables one “to 
strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” It is the life beyond that is the 
inspiration of the life that now is. 

The trouble with modern man-made gospels, whether personal or 
social, is that they are so contemporary they are soon out of date. They 
lack the background of an eternal reference to give perspective and direc- 
tion to the contemporary situation. 

Man is a creature of “large discourse, looking before and after.” He 
has longings, yearnings, and strivings for something beyond himself; yea, 
a Someone who inhabits eternity, whose grace prompts man’s search for 
him, since God says, “thou wouldst not have sought me, unless I had 
already found thee.” Man, with his gaze centered on this world alone, 
is something less than true man. But man, the upward-looking creature 
redeemed by grace, with his eyes fixed on eternity, is on the way to divine 
sonship and the life that knows no end. 


Jesus Curist Is Lorp 


In the fifth place, the everlasting gospel is the momentous news that 
Jesus Christ is Lord. Imagine it! A peasant carpenter from Galilee, a 
crucified leader—yet Lord and King of all men! Doesn’t it seem ridicu- 
lous? Of course it does. This is the folly of what we preach! This is 
the weakness of God that is stronger than men. And the cross, a sign of 
weakness, is the symbol of our Christian power. “This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith!” 

At Cesarea Philippi, where, on the one hand, the Romans had erected 
a temple for the worship of Caesar, and on the other hand, the Greeks had 
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erected a temple for the worship of Pan, there Jesus received the confession 
of Simon Peter, the spokesman for the disciples: “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” The term “Christ” is a title meaning the Mes- 
siah, the anointed of God. Christians are Messiah-men. They believe 
Jesus is God’s anointed, the Lord of life. The distinctive confession of the 
early church was that “Jesus is Lord.” 

The times in which we live, as well as the gospel we believe, ought 
to urge us to declare this faith in the Lordship of Christ with new vigor. 
This is an anxious age, when men’s hearts are failing them for fear. Evil 
appears to be stronger than righteousness. Even the saints might wonder 
if the Savior has conquered all. 

However, the New Testament church, which experienced many test- 
ing days, was in no doubt about who was in control of the world. The 
writer of Hebrews, looking at the time in which he lived, said, “But now 
we see not yet all things put under him. But we see Jesus . . . . crowned 
with glory and honor.” John on Patmos isle was suffering persecution— 
and so was the church of his day. But John saw that above the Roman 
Emperor and the power of evil there was One who was King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. 

The everlasting gospel reminds us that there is only one throne in 
the universe and that throne is occupied. Jesus Christ has not abdicated. 
He reigns in holy love, and before him every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess that he is Lord to the glory of God the Father. This is 
our faith in days that try men’s souls. 

The throne from which Christ manifests his lordship over the hearts 
of men is the Cross. Here we see a love that will not let us go. The print 
of the nails in his hands and feet, and the crown of thorns on his head, 
exert an authority for good on the lives of men that is not comparable to 
any other authority. And it is from the Cross that he not only prays the 
royal prayer of forgiveness, but also seems to say with his outstretched arms, 
“Come!” “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest,” says Jesus. “And the Spirit and the bride say, come. And 
let him that heareth say, come. And let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 

“Read the news! Read the news! It’s awful!” said the newsboy. 
But the everlasting gospel calls us to look to a cross which tells us that “God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” Read the news! 
Read the news! It’s wonderful! 





The Existential Basis for Religion 


CHARLES D. KEAN 


Tue establishment of the Gifford Lectures was a fruit of the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment in Great Britain. According to the 
“Deed of Gift,” the lecturers were supposed to demonstrate in popular 
terms that the unaided mind of man was able to deal adequately with his 
moral and religious problems. That particular kind of natural religion 
has long since ceased to command the serious interest of thinkers. An out- 
right positivism and scientific naturalism have made religion, as such, ir- 
relevant to many thinkers, while a more courageous rephrasing of the 
great religious traditions is no longer ashamed to admit that there are 
limits to man’s rational capacity. 

At one time it was customary for holders of the Gifford Lectureships 
at the Scottish universities to write an introductory chapter for the published 
lectures in which they tried to justify the connection of their work with the 
“Deed of Gift.” When one reads the various works that have been pub- 
lished during this half-century under the auspices of the outstanding 
foundation in the field of philosophy of religion, it is not hard to see that the 
establishment of such a connection requires a tour de force. 

The Gifford Lectures have never been dominated by any one school of 
thought. Under its auspices have appeared the works of William James, 
Josiah Royce, Henri Bergson, MacNeile Dixon, and William Temple, to 
mention just a few. Baron von Hiigel was invited to be a lecturer and his 
book, never given in lecture form because of his death, was published 
posthumously. 

In spite of the broad basis of the Gifford Lecture invitation, a trend 
can be ascertained over the years and some correlation can be drawn between 
the type of lectures and the prevailing mood of the world. Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s The Nature and Destiny of Man was given on the eve of the 
outbreak of World War II, and the coincidence has significance. Since the 
end of the war, Emil Brunner’s Christianity and Civilisation has appeared. 

While we cannot altogether plumb the motives of the trustees, it does 





CuHaries D. Kean, B.D., is Rector of Grace Episcopal Church, Kirkwood, 
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and Mystery”) by Gabriel Marcel. Henry Regnery Co., 1951, 219 pp., $3.75. 
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seem evident that these lectures in the field of philosophy of religion, 
granted the wide differences of opinion between lecturers, somehow are re- 
lated even more articulately to the changing climate of world affairs than 
they are to “eternal Truth.” The Gifford trustees deserve real credit for 
this, because the result is that the published works are unusually fresh and 
relevant for such major philosophical undertakings. 

The appointment of Gabriel Marcel to the Gifford Lectureship demon- 
strates this trend, because here is the outstanding contemporary thinker who 
is trying to make a synthesis of the insights of “existentialism” with the 
great traditional Thomist point of view. “Existentialism,” to the extent 
that it is not a fad, is a serious philosophical attitude growing out of the 
crises of the twentieth century. On the other hand, Thomism is the su- 
preme example, not only of a systematic intellectual approach to reality, 
but also of the desire of many people for an unchanging frame of reference 
in an age of confusion. 

A great deal has been written about “existentialism” during the past 
decade or two, much of it fuzzy, a good part of it confusing, and all cover- 
ing such a wide range as to make it difficult to say precisely what “existential- 
ism” as a school of thought is. There is a certain common denominator, 
however, which can be discerned, and its meaning is clarified when it is con- 
sidered in the light of the political, economic, and social convulsions of 
Western civilization in our time. 

Cultural uncertainty cannot help but raise epistemological questions, 
because truth either seems to be an abstract principle transcending the ebb 
and flow of circumstance, or truth becomes something rather different in its 
own significance. All existentialists, to the extent that they have any legit- 
imate connection with the name at all, share the conviction that the decisive 
act, the dramatic self-identification, and the personal encounter are the bases 
for the only kind of knowledge which is of critical importance. 

To those who do not feel the urgency of such a point of view, “exis- 
tentialism” appears to be either subjectivism, irrationalism, or supernatural- 
ism, or a combination of these. Again, the fundamental issue is the historical 
setting in which the movement arises, where epistemological categories are 
called in question by the change of social structure. All existentialists, re- 
gardless of how much they may differ on other matters, are at one in feeling 
that to draw a distinction between subjectivity and objectivity is a symptom 
of a fundamental confusion arising from the assumption that somehow man 
is exterior to what concerns him. 

The appointment of anyone who can be seriously classified as an exis- 

5 
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tentialist to a lectureship in the philosophy of religion is a contradiction in 
terms. The very term “philosophy of religion” implies that religion (and 
religious knowledge) is something which can be objectified and then ana- 
lyzed. But from the point of view of “existentialism,” religious apprehen- 
sion and the objectifying of facts have nothing whatever in common. Indeed, 
as Kierkegaard saw the issue, objective facts, empirical knowledge, and 
scientific data can make no contribution whatsoever to religion. Therefore, 
there is from this point of view no such thing as the philosophy of religion, 
and the attempt to develop one is either ridiculous or self-defeating. 

Gabriel Marcel in his religious thinking stands at the very opposite 
pole from the original Gifford Lectures “Deed of Gift.” In a very serious 
sense, he has accepted an impossible assignment in terms of his own premises 
—to present a systematic approach tc religious truth, when religion of its 
very nature can never be objectified but only appreciated in the context of 
the dynamic choice in the concrete situation. We might say that Marcel’s 
appearance on the Gifford Foundation marks the reappearance in twentieth- 
century terms of the great philosophical problem of the Enlightenment— 
the skepticism of David Hume. 

Marcel is a Roman Catholic, and in his previous works, such as The 
Philosophy of Existence, he tried to present an apology for Catholic existen- 
tialism. But if the existential appreciation of what truth is seems to be 
opposed to the natural religion of the Enlightenment, it is also opposed 
to the fundamental assumptions of St. Thomas Aquinas. From the point 
of view of “existentialism,” natural religion differs from scholasticism only 
in superficial characteristics, since both are rooted in man’s intellectual 
capacity to observe, deduce, and construct, rather than with choices he 
makes in action. Existentialism, on its own premises, must reject this con- 
cern with the objective structures reared by the human mind, with or 
without divine aid or supplementation. 

The Vatican has condemned “existentialism” explicitly. It has not 
(at least as yet) condemned Gabriel Marcel’s work specifically. This 
contemporary French scholar doubtless thinks of himself as a loyal son of 
Mother Church, and does his best to demonstrate his loyalty without be- 
traying his convictions. In the Gifford Lectures he is engaged with prob- 
lems in the area of the philosophy of religion, rather than with theological 
formulations, and may believe he has avoided the issue as far as the church 
is concerned. Yet he has made obviously clear to anyone who sees the 
issue at all why even “Catholic existentialism” must be condemned by 
those who accept the premises of the modern Roman Catholic Church. 
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The intramural struggles of the Romans are of only passing concern 
to us. The Jesuits, we are told, seek to find a more flexible intellectual 
basis for theological work than the strict Thomism advanced and defended 
by the Dominicans. But the underlying issue of the nature of religious 
knowledge is of tremendous importance to everybody. It is more than a 
question of intellectual preference. It is rather an issue of deciding the 
premises upon which men may live and act in an era of cultural change 
and social revision. 

The existentialist, who does not really believe that past human expe- 
rience is of no value for the present, is more concerned with the dynamic 
aspects of man’s encounter with his fellow man and the world around him 
than he is with questions of what may be unchanging in the objective 
background. In the steps of Hume, Marcel advances a rational skepticism 
by which he challenges the meaningfulness of “facts” for religious knowl- 
edge at all. To the extent that eternal verities can be established intel- 
lectually, they are religiously useless. 

Whether or not Gabriel Marcel’s work will be condemned eventually 
by the Roman Curia, looking at it against the background of recent Vatican 
action, as well as against that of Lord Gifford’s “Deed of Gift,” helps to 
clarify the kind of contribution it makes to our world. 

“If therefore the ‘I exist’ can be taken as the touchstone of existence, 
it is on condition that it is treated as an indissoluble unity: the ‘I’ cannot 
be considered apart from the ‘exist.’” (p. 90) So writes Gabriel Marcel, 
going on to point out that the “sum” is the truly significant part of the 
Cartesian formula, “cogito, ergo sum,” and of all variations and reversals 
of it. Here is an epistemological watershed. 

Again Marcel says: “. . . . I am speaking, not of life as a mere 
phenomenon to be investigated, but of my own life. I cannot speak of my 
own life without asking myself what point it has, or even whether it points 
in any direction at all.” (p. 172) Here is something more than a differ- 
ence in emphasis from the intellectual traditions of Western civilization. 
Here is a major contradiction of the presuppositions of both Western 
naturalism and traditional scholasticism. 

Once more: “. . . . the answer to a referendum on the question, ‘Do 
you believe in God?’ ought to be in the great majority of cases, ‘I don’t 
know whether I believe in God or not—and I am not even quite sure that 
I know what ‘believing in God? is.” (p. 12) 

Gabriel Marcel’s thesis can be put somewhat as follows: I discover 
myself through participation in concrete situations in which I respond to 
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an appeal through intersubjectivity (Marcel’s term for the “I-thou” 
process). This is a “mystery”—truth which is appreciable yet nondefinable 
—made possible by the dialectic of reflection, which transcends “the op- 
position between the successive and the abstract, between the endless 
changing flow of sensation and the static eternity of the concept.” 

Marcel’s point of departure is illustrated by his discussion of the 
relationship of the thinker to his own body: 

. when I seek to imagine some external relationship between me and my body, 
I am invariably led into a self-contradictory position, that betrays its absurdity by im- 
plying an infinite regress. This induced me to assert (in a negative sense, a sense 
whose main purport was the denial of such external relationships) that I am a body. 
We noticed, however, the ambiguity of this assertion; it must not be interpreted, 
in our context, in materialist fashion. I am my body only so far as for me the 


body is an essentially mysterious type of reality, irreducible to those determinate 
formulae to which it would be reducible if it could be considered merely as an ob- 


ject. (p. 103) 

The significance of this type of thinking for modern man in a progres- 
sively, ever more collectivized world comes to a head in what Marcel has 
to say about “My Life.” Here he bases his discussion on the world of 
politics, pointing out that totalitarianism inevitably leads to an existential 


kind of suicide. 


. I cannot delegate to the political party of which I am a member the right 
to decide what I am and what I am worth, without becoming guilty of a total 
alienation of my rights and my privileges which i is equivalent to suicide, One might 
say that the riddle, “Who am I?” is in this case not solved but merely silenced. The 
question, indeed, has no longer any meaning. It is a question that can be asked only 
by a person, so, in the last analysis, there is no longer anyone who can ask the ques- 


tion. (p. 152) 


The opposition of Marcel’s existentialist presuppositions to Commu- 
ist political action is clear. It carries to an ultimate conclusion the 
antagonism between the French Communists and the French literary 
existentialists, such as took place in the Communist attacks on Jean-Paul 
Sartre. (Alvarez del Vayo, in an article in The Nation in September, 
1948, described this warfare from a generally pro-Marxist viewpoint.) 
The contradiction of Marcel’s premises to Communism is obvious. It 
does not require very much imagination, however, to see that the same 
fundamental opposition must likewise apply to political Roman Catholi- 
cism, regardless of what individuals may think of their own Church loyalty. 

The development of Marcel’s own argument leads to a consideration 
of the spiritual significance of the French term indisponibilité, which is 
translated as “unhandiness.” 
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. « » + the basic idea being of having or not having, in a given contingency, one’s 
resources to hand or at hand. The self-centered person, in this sense, is unhandy; 
I mean that he remains incapable of responding to calls made upon him by life. 
... He remains shut up in himself in the petty circle of his own private experience, 
which forms a kind of hard shell around him that he is incapable of breaking through. 
He is unhandy from his own point of view of others. (p. 162) 


The use of the English term “unhandiness” seems a little awkward, but 
the underlying insight makes possible an appreciation in depth of what 
freedom can mean. The significance of this insight is not fully exploited 
in this book, but*as a basis for making a mature philosophy of religion 
relevant to the task of cultural reconstruction, here are fascinating possi- 
bilities. 

We might be tempted at first to think of life as something which I have, as 
I have an account at the bank; as something which it is for me to spend, if I feel 
like spending it But surely at this point we have come back to sacrifice in 
the true sense of the word, and we have left the realm of discourse in which we can 


properly talk of owning my life, as I own money What really matters is the 
act by which I set about reshaping my life. (p. 165) 


Religious thinking in these premises makes possible a realistic affirmation 
of the meaning and value of individual personality in a way which does not 
evade the technological environment of the modern world, but which 
points the way to a genuine transcendence of that mechanistic kind of col- 
lectivization which has become the concomitant of our material standard 
of living. 

Gabriel Marcel is not writing a book on the relationships of religion 
to political economy, but he is definitely concerned with the actual prob- 
lems men encounter as they try to make sense out of life today. He uses 
as a dramatic illustration of what he calls “The Broken World,” the story 
told by a young Rumanian novelist, C. Virgil Gheorgiu, “The Twenty- 
Fifth Hour.” A displaced person, who had been falsely denounced to 
the Nazis as being a Jew, cannot prove he is not a Jew and is placed in a 
concentration camp. But because of his appearance he is taken from the 
camp and assigned to an SS battalion as a “Pure Aryan.” He escapes and 
joins the Americans, but when his Rumanian origin is discovered he is 
classified as an enemy. 

Not the least account is taken of what the young man himself thinks and feels. 
This is all simply and fundamentally discounted The point, here, is not 
only to recognize that the human, all too human, powers that make up my life no 
longer sustain any practical distinction between myself and the abstract individual 


all of whose “particulars” can be contained on the few sheets of an official dossier, 
but that this strange reduction of a personality to an official identity must have an 
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inevitable repercussion on the way I am forced to grasp myself; what is going to 
become of this inner life, on which we have been concentrating so much of our at- 
tention? (p. 29) 


In this sense, Gabriel Marcel’s work is not only about religion from 
an existentialist point of view, it is existential in itself. The hopeful ele- 
ment springs from an awareness that even when the historical situation 
has been frankly faced without illusions, we see a spiritual avenue open 
still. This is described in two related ways: “reflection,” particularly by 
contrasting what Marcel calls “secondary reflection” with “primary re- 
flection” as the process by which significant truth is apprehended; and 
“Gntersubjectivity” as the framework for human relationships with ref- 
erence to this understanding of truth. 

Gabriel Marcel sums up his thought in what is to be the first of a 
two-volume work by saying: 


Existential philosophy is at all times exposed to a very serious danger; that of con- 
tinuing to speak in the name of various kinds of deep inner experience, which are 
certainly the points of departure for everything that it affirms, but which cannot be 
renewed at will. Thus the affirmations of existential philosophy are perpetually in 
danger of losing their inner substance, of ringing hollow. (p. 213) 


Now, one thing that we may feel we have really established in this first volume 
is that this process of getting an insight has essentially nothing to do with the objective 
as such; we do not get an insight into something whose reality, by definition, lies 
completely outside our own. We have been forced to insist more and more em- 
phatically on the presence of one’s self to itself, or on the presence to it of the other 
that is not really separable from it. (p. 216) 


The more, it might be said, the ideas of efficiency and output assert their su- 
preme authority, the more this attitude of reverence towards the guest, towards the 
wounded, towards the sick, will appear at first incomprehensible, and later absurd: 
and in fact, in the world around us, we know that this assertion of the absurdity of 
forbearance is taking very practical shapes When we talk about the sacred- 
ness of the defenceless, because it is defenceless, we are not dealing merely with a 
pragmatic and in a sense ceremonial attitude of which the sociologist, or perhaps the 
psochoanalyst, might claim to discover the origins. It is precisely against all such 
claims that philosophy, if it is to be true to its own nature, must take its strictest 
stand. It is something really essential that is here at stake. (p. 217) 


In the light of the way appointments to the Gifford Lectureship 
apparently reflect trends in the prevailing mood of Western civilization, 
Gabriel Marcel’s work is both apt and timely. Some of his predecessors 
have espoused a somewhat similar basic point of view. But as a frank 
facing of the underlying problem of modern Western civilization, in depth 
as well as with reference to surface directions, here is a landmark book. 
While the note of urgency with which it speaks to Western man in this 
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decade will probably not seem as clear to readers in a later period, here is 
an exploration of the religious task, the insights of which are of lasting 
validity rather than simply being the results of an age of crisis. 

Other people will make important contributions by way of the philos- 
ophy of religion to our understanding of our own predicament today. 
Marcel has certainly not spoken the last word; neither has he covered the 
subject as fully as one might like. But it is not extravagant to expect that 
if the religious capacity of Western man is to deal creatively with the ten- 
sions and pressures of our age, transcending the end of one cultural era 
and the birth pains of its successor, it will be along similar lines to those 
Marcel has indicated. 

Whether Gabriel Marcel’s book will have a wide reading, it is hard 
to say. The Gifford Lectures usually assure one of serious consideration 
in philosophical circles all over the world. He has spoken clearly and 
well, and the translator has done an able job. The chapter descriptions 
in the index, which seem to have been done as a separate continuous project 
rather than as the translator went along (they might even have been done 
by another person) make possible an interesting two-point bearing on the 
work. This is a major contribution to the religious thought of our times. 
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Christian Love. By Paut E. Jonson. New York: The Abingdon-Cokesbury 

Press, 1951. 240 pp. $3.00. 

“My position is that the subject of Christian love can best be investigated by a 
psychology that is social and religious. If others find it fruitful to study the nature 
of love from a scientific method more narrowly conceived or a religious method more 
broadly conceived, I shall do everything in my power to encourage their work” (p. 6). 
With these words from the preface to the present volume, Paul E. Johnson, pro- 
fessor of the psychology of religion at the Boston University School of Theology, 
indicates that he expects criticism of his study of Christian love both from certain 
sorts of psychology and from certain kinds of theological ethics. At the same time 
he invites collaboration and interchange of views. ‘To this genial proposal a reviewer 
should be the first to respond. 

Professor Johnson’s study is pursued from the viewpoint of interpersonal psy- 
chology, which, he declares, “to me is a social and religious psychology, therefore 
qualified to find meaning in Christian love.” Social such psychology certainly is, and 
its method more broadly conceived than an experimental psychology which deals only 
with laboratory and statistical procedures. But one may wonder what there is spe- 
cifically religious about interpersonal psychology. 

In the chapter on “The Christian Meaning of Love,” and again in the con- 
cluding pages of the volume, the author turns theologian and Bible interpreter. For 
the most part, however, he stands on the borderline between his announced psycho- 
logical position and the field of ethics, and his book should be read with this in mind. 
Approached in this way, the author’s sustained treatment of basic issues will give almost 
anyone ample to think about, and, so far as I can tell, no topic of moment has been 
overlooked. As one reader, this reviewer can testify to having learned a great 
deal for his life as a family man from the chapters on “Motive Power of Love,” 
“Education for Love,” “The Christian Family,” and “Sex and Marriage.” ‘There 
is a wealth of wisdom here. Still there is lingering doubt whether what is talked of 
in the greater part of this book really should be called Christian love. This difficulty 
grows the more we are told that “the genius of Christianity is its family design of 
love” and that “the Christian dynamic extends family love to universal dimensions” 
(p. 97.). It may be, as Ralph Linton says, that “in the Gdtterdimmerung which 
overwise science and overfoolish statesmen are preparing for us, last man will spend 
his last hours searching for his wife and child.” Here we are up against a universal 
and basically human evaluation—yet for this to be true, last man need not be Chris- 
tian man. 

Without question Christianity includes all things human, even psychodramatics 
and nondirective counseling. ‘The issue is how human achievements in love are to 
be included. The work of man in developing love might have been spoken of as 
praeparatio for the work of Christ, or our schoolmaster until Christ comes. Instead, 
it is set forward as the stockpiling of Christian love itself, even though the insights of 
secular psychologists and of other religions are frequently and decisively used for 
determining the nature of this mutual love. Richard Niebuhr has recently taught 
us how to grasp this type of Christian ethics: it is “the Christ of culture,” the accultura- 
tion of Christ by the highest gzosis current in the present day. 
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Throughout these chapters it is assumed that all of us have been immaculately 
conceived (the Virgin Mother therefore need not be set fantastically outside the race). 
However, the account of human nature changes when we come to the chapters on 
“Explosives in Social Conflict” and “The Beloved Community,” which discuss the 
ills of man and of society. Here, man is inwardly torn between thanatos (the death 
instinct) and eros (the life instinct), between hate and love; and interpersonal rela- 
tionships seem often to be built on conflict. Although the individual was created to 
find fulfillment in love, from birth he is surrounded by myriad dangers, such as the 
predestining influence of toilet training too early. One welcomes the realism of these 
chapters dealing with what makes love fail and the obstacles to its development. The 
reader doubtless will have to accept as true most of what is said, since psychology seems 
to say so. But, calculating his chances, he may feel a somber yearning for the good old 
days when he was only conceived in sin. After all, the latter doctrine in its best forms 
pays respect to the free self-creative spirit of man superior to mere environment. It 
emphasizes a man’s community with his parents whom he has seen, rather than sub- 
mitting him to troops of influences not all of which has he ever seen or can hope to 
defeat one by one. Has not this new gnosis put mankind in bondage to chance con- 
stellations of mysterious little gods from whom he was once delivered at the beginning 
of our era? 

At one point Professor Johnson asks, “What does Christian love express that 
other loves do not? If studious theologians and hearty laymen are right, and at 
this point there is quite general agreement among them, Christian love is God’s love 
working in and through us to others. It is a divine spirit of spontaneous love” (p. 106). 
He develops this point in the more biblical chapter on “The Christian Meaning of 
Love” and again on the final page of the volume. ‘The interpretation here bears 
little relationship to what, elsewhere, psychology enables us to say about love. For 
here Professor Johnson’s views in their best expression may be described as “Christ 
transforming culture,” Christ “converting” the works of man, Christian love trans- 
forming self-love and saving interpersonal fruition from self-destruction. 

The love of desire (eros) becomes the love of good desire (caritas), and desire 
itself is transformed into “another form of desire not directed to self-satisfaction” in 
any acquisitive way. Desire becomes a “desire to give oneself” (p. 43). Yet, the 
author writes, “Christian love is more than pure giving. It is giving to invite a re- 

A gape is redemptive love that invites a response of love” (p. 45). 

From a Christian point of view all this is most excellent. Since, however, this 
analysis is set forward as a partial refutation of Anders Nygren, a few defects must be 
pointed out in the argument. ‘The reader should have been given, and the author 
should take into account, the full context of Nygren’s contention that Christian love 
is “uncaused” (as his word is translated in the first volume of Agape and Eros) or 
“unmotivated” (as it is rendered in the second and third volumes—the difficulty in 
translation is itself significant! ). Certainly Nygren never says that God’s love is 
“uncaused” in such a way as to leave himself open to Johnson’s retort: “To say, as 
Nygren does, that agape love flows from God’s own nature is to indicate a causal rela- 
tionship” (p. 42f.), for Nygren meant precisely that the cause of God’s love is his 
nature and not something he needs or craves. When Nygren says that agape is “un- 
motivated,” “unconditional” and purely giving in its nature, he means that it does 
not depend om the consequences or response invited. Speaking of God’s love, Profes- 
sor Johnson himself says that “the truth is the communication of one who offers 
unconditional love to every creature” (p. 44). The reader will need to be informed 
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and the author should have taken into account the fact that Nygren expressly declares 
that agape is “creative,” creative of fellowship, opening the way from God to man 
so that man through faith may live in fellowship with him. What is this but love 
which “gives to invite a response”? Such love is unconditional and unmotivated only 
in the sense that it never fails when the response is not forthcoming. 

At times Professor Johnson wavers from his own conception of Christian love 
as unconditional giving which invites a response. “Love one another, as I have loved 
you”: this Johannine summary of Christian love describes the response of the Chris- 
tian to God’s love, and it indicates, to be sure, that such love produces a community 
among men. But the love that should be mutual is plainly Christlike love, not a 
mutual exchange of our need for being loved. At times in this volume mutuality 
seems to limit the unconditional character of love. “Love is a growing experience of 
seeking and finding a response, of trusting and expecting trustworthy fidelity. With- 
out constant rediscovery love fades; the seeking is as necessary as the finding, the 
trusting as essential as being trusted” (p. 62, italics mine). Does this mean that 
finding reciprocated love and being trusted are also as essential as the seeking and the 
trusting? 

a the author has learned too much from Buddha, Freud, Swedenborg, 
and modern idealism about the dualism in man between spirit and body, and too 
little of their unity from the Bible. “How then does religious love arise?” he asks. 
“Evidently in a victorious struggle over the lusts of the flesh which war against the 
higher desires for spiritual values” (p. 61). It is doubtful that the Pauline Sarx has 
been faithfully rendered in these terms. 

Indeed, Johnson finds self-love and neighbor-love more “conjunctive” than body 
and spirit—an exactly opposite judgment, I believe, from that contained in biblical 
ethics. Perhaps Nygren makes too extreme a statement in saying that Christian love 
“excludes” self-love. But it is not a sufficient reply to say that Christian love “includes” 
self-love, when what is meant or should be meant is that self-love is overcome and 
transformed. “When our love grows up and out, it becomes mature enough to be 
filial and brotherly love,” the author rightly says (p. 39f.); and elsewhere maturity 
is defined in terms of the transformation of self-love into unlimited benefaction: “Be 
ye therefore perfect (mature), even as your Father which is in heaven.” 

Certainly, morbid self-rejection and hatred of oneself are not proper soil for 
Christian love. But “self-acceptance” or a simple willingness to be oneself by virtue 
of faith and gratitude to God are better expressions for this than “self-love” (even 
when a somewhat unclear distinction is suggested between this and “selfishness”). A 
fully interpersonal psychology might be expected to restrict the word “love” to indicate 
the bond between persons, between the J and the Thou, not between the I and itself. 
“God’s command places us in relation to our neighbor and not to ourselves” (Brunner). 
Johnson does not forthrightly reject what he explains as St. Augustine’s view: “Every 
good desired satisfies the self, and consequently all love is by that much self-love” (p. 
37). Nevertheless, it is clear that this statement makes use of Augustine’s notion 
that all love is aquisitive desire, which the author does later reject in explaining the 
dynamic of Christian love as the (transformed) desire to give oneself in creative rela- 
tionship (p. 43). No doubt Christians believe that love fulfills the self, but it is 
equally clear that Christian love should not be presented as fulfilling the self’s inten- 
tional quest for self-fulfillment. 

Paut RAMSEY 
Associate Professor of Religion, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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The Oxford Group: Its History and Significance. By Water Houston 
Crark. New York: Bookman Associates, 1951. 268 pp. $3.50. 


We have long awaited a comprehensive, informed and above all objective ap- 
praisal of that remarkable contemporary movement which has been popularly known 
successively as “Buchmanism,” “The First Century Christian Fellowship,” “The 
Oxford Group,” and “Moral Rearmament.” ‘That need has now been met. This 
book by the Associate Professor of Psychology and Education at Middlebury College, 
prepared initially as a doctoral dissertation under Professors Allport and Ulrich at 
Harvard, has been rewritten for publication into a succinct, lucid, and readable ac- 
count which tells far more about the movement than is to be found in any other 
volume, and tells it more reliably. Dr. Clark’s work promises to be the authoritative 
treatment of its subject for many years to come. 

In the first place, the movement is set in its proper historical context. It is 
rightly interpreted as, very largely, the projection of the convictions and personality 
of one extraordinary man. But the author has been at pains, not only to describe 
and appraise Dr. Frank Buchman with commendable accuracy and fairness, but also 
to trace the most important features of his faith and practice to their sources. He 
discovers them to have been mainly three: “the conservative Lutheran pietistic influ- 
ences of his home” and upbringing with their uncritical use of Scripture, their emphasis 
upon lay responsibility, their insistence upon moral perfection, and their union of 
mystical illumination and practical Christianity; “traditional Protestant evangelism” as 
represented by the Keswick convention where Dr. Buchman experienced a life-de- 
termining conversion; and “American collegiate evangelism of the early twentieth 
century.” In the latter connection, Dr. Clark is correct in fastening especially upon 
Henry Drummond and Henry B. Wright as determinative for Dr. Buchman’s evan- 
gelistic message and method. Quite probably, not a few recent recruits to Moral Rear- 
mament are totally unaware of these formative factors, yet most of the best and some 
of the worst in their belief and procedure spring directly from these roots. Despite 
this careful analysis, it is Dr. Clark’s final conclusion concerning Frank Buchman 
that “ultimately the man is a riddle,” and he adds the guess that “he does not really 
understand himself.” 

This discussion of the “roots of the Oxford Group” is preceded by a historical 
account of its development which is a model of painstaking research, brevity, and 
judicious evaluation. The author deserves all possible praise for the thoroughness 
with which he has assembled data which is available only through the recollections of 
many diverse witnesses and for the scrupulous fairness with which he sets forth facts 
which, at almost every point, are electric with prejudices whether favorable or damn- 
ing. In less than a hundred pages, he has compressed most of what is important in 
the movement’s biography. 

The latter half of the volume is mainly occupied with fifty-five “case histories” 
based upon replies to a questionnaire circulated to close to a hundred persons who 
have at some time been closely associated with Dr. Buchman and his colleagues. Of 
the cases studied, eleven report unfavorable present attitudes, five are classified as 
“neutral,” while no fewer than thirty-nine indicate a lasting indebtedness to the 
movement which overbalances any harm which may have come to them through 
their contact with it. Since only three of the latter group are now identified actively 
with Moral Rearmament, these figures underscore one of the most significant facts 
for any over-all appraisal—the very large numbers of those who, at one time, were 
vitally and permanently helped but have since passed out of direct association. Espe- 
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cially striking is the large proportion of this group who have been decisively influenced 
toward the ministry, teaching, or other “service” vocations. 

The case studies conclude with a summary of the most frequent criticisms and 
favorable comments, and prepare the ground for the writer’s own “Explanation and 
Appraisal.” 

“The Group has presented to the world a mingled picture. That it has been 
a very powerful religious movement and touched many lives there is no doubt. It 
has been the most vital religious movement of our day. It has done some harm to 
individuals. It has been supported to a considerable degree by those who represent 
wealth and reaction; and, unwittingly, on occasion, it may have given comfort and 
help to those who afterward became our enemies. It is becoming increasingly an 
organization and politically minded. But on the whole it has benefited many indi- 
viduals directly and many others indirectly. It has stimulated interest in religion 
and has been a leaven in the life of the churches. If it is to fail as a movement this 
failure will come, paradoxically, both from its breadth and its narrowness: from its 
breadth in its desire to influence many people, with the consequent use of emphases 
and publicity at variance with its own basic principles; from its narrowness in insisting 
that only through its own formula of life-changing can God’s work be done.” (p. 92) 

“But regardless of what it may do in the future, the Group in its past has demon- 
strated the spiritual life in action and has shown the values for personality that reside 
in evangelism and personal religion It has been a flowering of the great Prot- 
estant tradition with its emphasis on the individual But while it illustrates the 
virtues of that tradition it also suggests its dangers, for such are the movement’s weak- 
nesses that we cannot yet tell whether it will ultimately prove to be a blessing or a 
curse.” (pp. 255-6) 

Even so conscientious and competent a study of so complex and baffling a 
phenomenon cannot hope to be perfect. There are a few minor inaccuracies of fact, 
though none of consequence. Some will feel that Dr. Clark attaches disproportionate 
importance to the movement’s disparagement of intellect in comparison with emotion 
and will. His study, as its title suggests, concentrates on the earlier phases of the 
story before it took the name of “Moral Rearmament,” and most of the case his- 
tories are drawn from the early period. But fuller treatment of its present work 
would not be likely to lead to a more favorable judgment, since Moral Rearmament 
reveals steady deterioration from its antecedents. 

This book will not satisfy many readers. It is certain to arouse fevered denuncia- 
tion by the movement’s partisans. And, to the movement’s critics, its conclusions 
will appear much too generous. Be that as it may, this is a truly notable achievement 
of responsible and sincere scholarship by one who “writes from no partisan point of 
view,” “has made an honest effort to understand the Group sympathetically,” and, 
above all, has attempted to be “objective” and has succeeded in his purpose. For all 
who would comprehend this amazing revival of our time, his book is indispensable 
and required reading. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 
President, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


The Christian in Philosophy. By J. V. Lancmeap CassErLeyY. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 266 pp. $2.75. 


Dr: Casserley is versatile; rector of Mamhead (England), he has lectured in 
sociology at Union College, Exeter. His book manifests ripe scholarship in both his- 
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tory of philosophy and theology. Above all, he combines clarity and objective poise 
with Christian commitment. Although devoid of pedantic heaviness, this book is not 
written down to the level of the untrained layman or the “busy pastor” who is too 
busy to study. Such men will find Casserley tougher going than the “histories” by 
Durant and Russell. He presupposes knowledge of past and present philosophy. To 
readers eager for real nourishment, he provides meat, not milk. 

The book is divided into two main sections: Part I, “The Past Record of the 
Christian in Philosophy,” and Part II, “The Present Opportunity of the Christian in 
Philosophy.” 

Part I treats four main periods from the standpoint of the Christian. The first 
(from Paul to Augustine) has its climax in St. Augustine’s metaphysics of self-con- 
sciousness or the individual person (“‘the singular”). In the Medieval period, Anselm 
and Thomas Aquinas stand out. Anselm’s ontological argument is ably defended 
against St. Thomas and Kant. Casserley thinks that Anselm does not really start 
with “the idea” of God, but rather with a vivid apprehension of God or intuitive con- 
frontation by him. Other personalists, however, are critical of vivid intuitions, holding 
that the claims of all intuitions need adjudication by the total personality. In the third 
period the high points are Berkeley’s “pan-personalism” (not pantheism), Hume’s 
irrationalism, and Vico’s historicism. ‘The fourth period covers Kant, Hegel, Kierke- 
gaard, and positivism. 

All of this is done in 162 pages, with attention concentrated on key issues in the 
development of the Augustinian tradition. There is solid argument without special 
pleading. There are many creative historical insights. 

In Part II, Dr. Casserley analyzes our present situation. He rightly assigns a 
central position to issues raised by semanticists and logical positivists, showing that 
if thought yields to their demand for exclusively sensory verification of all ideas, both 
biblical Christianity and metaphysics are equally in peril. He shows that the positivistic 
method prevents us from talking meaningfully about the “singular” and the personal. 
He interprets Kierkegaard’s “paradox” as pointing to the richness of personal experi- 
ence, and cites analogies in ideas like Aristotle’s “unmoved mover,” Spinoza’s “intel- 
lectual love of God,” and Hegel’s “concrete universal.” He does not surrender to 
Kierkegaard’s irrationalism. 

Casserley’s heroes seem to be Augustine, Anselm, Berkeley, Vico, Kierkegaard, 
Collingwood, and Toynbee, and he has learned much from Thomas, Kant, and 
Hegel. He describes his own thought now as existentialism, now as personalism; 
each term he uses in a generous sense, seeking “the concurrent testimony of all the 
great existentialists from Plato through Plotinus to Augustine and the Augustinians, 
thence through Descartes and Berkeley to Kant, and from Kant to Kierkegaard.” 

His central philosophical insights are: (1) the abiding self is a “singular” person; 
(2) God is a “singular” person; and (3) metaphysics is history. 

The abiding self is “a being in time, which is yet akin to the eternal.” Casserley’s 
personalism is directed not only against Hume and modern positivism, but also against 
the “existentialism which disintegrates the abiding self into a mere flux of conscious 
states and decisions”—in short, against “atheistic existentialists like Nietzsche, Hei- 
degger, and Sartre.” A unitary self is essential both to the validity of knowledge and 
to responsible decisions. The self also implies self-transcendence; to be a self is to 

ow what is nat myself, and to be able to communicate with other selves. The value 
of Casserley’s discussidn ‘is ‘somiewhiat lesseried by insufficiently précise definitidn’ of 
the abiding self. It is not quite clear whether the self is for him: (1) the substantial 
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soul, (2) the Berkeleian active spirit, or (3) the experienced unity of self-conscious- 
ness. The reviewer would recommend a combination of the second and the third 
as affording the only. concrete interpretation of the first. 

That God is a “singular” person is the affirmation of personalistic theism as 
against positivism, naturalism, impersonal pantheism, and absolutism. This theism is 
based more on religious experience than on Aristotelian arguments. He rejects athe- 
istic existentialism as leading to “an intellectual and moral solipsism in some ways more 
tragic than the apparently invincible banalities and superficialities of positivism.” 

He proposes an excellent definition of metaphysics as “a search conducted through- 
out, the length and breadth of our experience for the more pregnant and revealing 
analogies.” Metaphysics may, he says, be “serene” or “dramatic.” ‘The “serene” is 
what Dewey calls the “spectator theory.” Parmenides and Spinoza are its greatest 
sponsors. “Dramatic” metaphysics sees the real as a genuine history, a creative evolu- 
tion, an unfolding purpose. Such metaphysics is a kind of temporalism. Personalism 
is “dramatic,” since all active persons are histories, while also transcending history. 
Casserley is committed to “personalism and historicism.” 

This book will not satisfy the neo-orthodox, if only by its failure to treat sys- 
tematically of sin and evil. Nor will it satisfy all critics of neo-orthodoxy, because of 
its failure to think through the relations of faith and reason (as writers like Ferré and 
DeWolf are undertaking to do). Many readers will be surprised at the learned 
writer’s lack of orientation in nineteenth- and twentieth-century personalism. He 
omits Lotze and W. Stern; the French spiritualists, as well as Renouvier, Mounier, 
Maritain, and Marquette; Spanish writers like Unamuno; British personalists such 
as James Ward and Canon Rashdall, not to mention H. D. Lewis; and the group 
of American personalists influenced by Bowne, as well as Charles Hartshorne, Howi- 
son, Royce, Calkins, the late Jared Sparks Moore, and many others. Further, he is 
a little free with epithets like “shallowness” and “superficial” (applied in turn to 
Russell and to the objectivity of the Hegelians and of scientists). But, when all is 
said and done, he writes on a level of scholarship and insight above the average of 
most recent books in the field. His breadth of vision and freshness of treatment are 
a welcome relief from negativism and dogmatism. Perhaps a new day is dawning. 
Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 

Professor of Philosophy, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Redeemer: The Work and Person of Jesus Christ. By Witi1am 
RaGsDALE CANNON. New York: The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 224 
pp. $2.75. 

This book describes itself in the Preface as “‘a tract for these times,” and as “an 
attempt to deduce the nature of the personality of Jesus Christ from a study of his 
work.” ‘Those who are accustomed to use the term “liberal” in the pejorative sense, 
which has become fashionable, will not dismiss this book as liberal. Neither can it be 
described as “neo-orthodox,” if that term is used in the sense of “Barthian,” for the 
author is sharply critical of Barth at several points (Barth’s treatment of the grace 
of God in relation to human righteousness, his treatment of the historical Jesus, and 
of the doctrine of the Trinity). And though he gives Brunner’s Christological work 
The Mediator a very high place, he regards him at one point as dangerously near 
Apollinarianism. 

In connecting Christology closely with soteriology, and refusing to separate the 
person of Jesus from his work, Dr. Cannon is true to the soundest traditions of the 
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past. But when he speaks of the “work” of Christ, he does not restrict the meaning, 
as has often been done, to the “atoning” work in the narrow sense, but employs the 
term “in its Reformation meaning of vocation, office, or profession.” He is nearer 
to Melanchthon’s famous principle that “to know Christ is to know his benefits” than 
to the Ritschlian idea that Christ has for faith the value of God. His book consists 
largely of a series of studies of the work of Jesus, in a sense which includes both his 
historical words and deeds in the days of his flesh and what he does for men in all 
ages. ‘Thus the successive chapters are entitled “Man,” “Prophet,” “Judge,” “Priest,” 
“Teacher,” “Leader,” “Ruler of Nature,” “Sacrifice,” “Life,” each of these treat- 
ing an aspect of the work of Jesus; and in the final chapter, entitled “God,” all this is 
made to culminate in a treatment and interpretation of the traditional Chalcedonian 
doctrine of the Person of Christ. 

This is a promising approach, and has a certain originality; and these chapters 
contain many suggestive comments on the Gospels. But I should find it difficult to 
define the ultimate theological position of the author. He disavows the attempt to 
know Jesus “after the flesh,” but this does not mean that he is not interested in the 
historical figure. “The human career of Jesus as it has been preserved in the four 
Gospels is the church’s most valuable possession.” “The Christian Gospel rests se- 
curely upon the solid facts of history. It is a story of a real man and of real events.” 
But it is a little surprising that, having accepted the historical approach, he makes so 
little use of the methods of historical criticism. Of course he knows the story of 
Gospel criticism even in its most negative nineteenth-century forms, and he rightly 
rejects those negatives. But (though he makes repeated references to Bultmann’s 
little book on Jesus) he does not seem to reckon with the challenge which the Form 
Criticism of recent decades inevitably presents to Christological thought. 

In its sharpest form the question is: Can we have authentic knowledge of what 
Jesus was and said and did as a historical person? Or should we, and must we, be 
content with reconstructing the Kerygma of the apostolic age, giving up all hope of 
penetrating to the actual historical Jesus? Those who unreservedly adopt the second 
alternative can be content always to substitute a “theological exegesis” for historical 
exegesis, and this attitude may, though it does not always, lean toward historical 
skepticism. But surely it is never safe in the treatment of the Gospels to separate 
theological exegesis entirely from the historical, though we have to distinguish the 
two and to give each its place. Certainly Dr. Cannon does not give up the historical, 
but rather dwells a great deal upon the Gospels as historical accounts. But then, 
does he not pass too lightly over the critical problems, especially in his use of the Fourth 
Gospel, which surely must not be treated in precisely the same way as the synoptic 
tradition if we are to do justice to its peculiar witness to Christ? Even in the case 
of the synoptic tradition, it is surprising to find him taking the difficult incident of the 
cursing and withering of the fig tree as perhaps his main clue to the significance of 
the miracles. Has theology today forgotten the new insight given us on the subject 
of miracle by D. S. Cairns’s great book The Faith That Rebels? 

When Dr. Cannon comes to discuss the work of Christ in the narrower sense 
of his atoning work, I am not quite clear as to what his view of the Atonement is. 
In his chapter on Christ as Priest he does not, as one might have expected, deal with 
this subject, but rather with divine grace in relation to human faith. It is in his later 
chapter on Sacrifice that he discusses views of Atonement. “The Cross as an event in 
history bears temporal witness to that which is eternal, and he who died on Calvary’s 
hill was the Lamb of God, who, in the purpose of the Almighty, was slain from the 
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foundation of the world.” This is the conclusion which follows a discriminating 
account and criticism of the main ancient and modern types of atonement-theory, 
but it is not much elaborated; and the discussion at this point makes little use of New 
Testament thought about the reconciling death of Christ. As regards the Resurrec- 
tion, on which Dr. Cannon lays great stress, does it, in his view, achieve something 
cosmically, or merely reveal something? Or if it does both, how are the two related 
to each other? 

In the concluding chapter entitled “God,” the longest in the book, Dr. Cannon 
brings his argument to a climax, in line with his contention that only by studying the 
work of Jesus can we make affirmations about his person. This chapter shows wide 
and deep study of the history of Christological doctrine, and says many interesting 
things about the controversies and heresies of the early centuries, and especially on 
the Trinity. But it is astonishing to find him taking the psychopathic phenomenon of 
schizophrenia as an analogy (though he admits it is a crude one) which “at least helps 
the modern mind to understand what the Chalcedonian Christology is trying to say” 
in the doctrine of the two natures in Christ. Certainly such an analogy could not 
serve to commend the doctrine to a modern mind. Dr. Cannon goes on to supply a 
corrective in which he seems to contradict himself. 

“Had the human nature in our Lord led him to sin, the revolt of the divine nature 
would have been so violent that he would have become the most hopeless victim of 
schizophrenia the world has ever known, and his personality would have been shat- 
tered to pieces. .. . . The harmony between the human and divine in Jesus was com- 
plete, for he was without sin.” (pp. 197f.) Then why use the idea of schizophrenia 
at all? Does it throw any light on what Chalcedon tried to say? I cannot think so. 

Dr. Cannon is widely read in both the ancient and the modern literature of his 
subject, and his book is interesting. But it will be more interesting to the preacher 
and the layman than to the theologian. It is easy to read, and contains many obiter 
dicta and comments which preachers will find suggestive. It is a loyal attempt to 
make a fresh approach to the most central and difficult of all theological subjects; but 
to the present reviewer its method seems to be better than its achievement. 


Donatp BAILLIE 
Professor of Systematic Theology, University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 


Pastoral Counseling: Its Theory and Practice. By Carrott A. Wisk. New 

York: Harper & Bros, 1951. xi-231 pp. $2.75. 

Few pastors experienced in counseling will quarrel with the author of this book 
in his assertion that “counseling is an art and not a science.” Counseling can become 
mere mechanics when the need is for spiritual artistry. A mechanic is likely to work 
a system, to utilize its techniques and terms to some success. Almost every psycho- 
logical system works in one instance or another. The clock that is not running at all 
is right at least twice a day. However, Dr. Wise talks sense when he says, “Diagnosis 
in terms of a ‘complex’ or ‘mechanism’ is not understanding, explaining people to 
themselves in psychological terms is not good counseling.” Counseling as an art calls 
to its service the feelings, the imagination, the sensibilities, and the suggestibility of 
the counselor. 

We have been in great need of a book of basic explanations in this field of work 
that, in the judgment of many of us, is inescapable for the pastor. The discussions 
in this book are directive and informing, as well as convincing. For example, Wise 
deals accountably and definitively with the emotional problem described as guilt feel- 
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ings. This disturbing state known as guilt feelings, with a reported growing incidence, 
too frequently is given “‘a lick and a dash” by writers in this field. Dr. Wise distin- 
guishes between guilt feelings “related to a real guilt situation” and those “with no 
actual basis in event or fact.” He distinguishes real from neurotic guilt; conscious 
from unconscious guilt. In one instance a person has repressed the feelings, in 
the other the act responsible for the guilt. Dr. Wise points out that a person 
may have a feeling of guilt without any realization of the cause; again he may 
have guilt feelings, not because of anything he has done, but because of desires 
never satisfactorily managed. ‘To the reader’s surprise and delight the author 
goes on actually to describe what must happen if counseling is to be therapeutic 
at all. “Premature efforts to impart a sense of forgiveness will only push the 
problem deeper. People will find release from guilt only as they are able to work 
through the problem out of which the feeling of guilt arises. Release from feelings 
of guilt, therefore, comes through full communication of the life experience to another 
in an atmosphere of acceptance and through a realistic handling of the guilt-producing 
situation.” 

Two emphases gives this book eminence and great worth. There is a marked 
insistence upon change as a characteristic result of good counseling. Throughout the 
book the pastor is warned against mistaking an informed mind for a changed life— 
nothing could be more important. ‘The former is only a needed step in the accom- 
plishment of the latter. “As these feelings are accepted within the counseling rela- 
tionship, he will perceive reality in a deeper and more accurate manner. As he does 
this his personality will undergo changes. New strengths will emerge.” 

The second emphasis to be noted is an emphasis upon the importance of the 
feelings in counseling. He posits the work of feelings as the counseling fundamental, 
the feelings of the counselor as well as of the counselee. Central, therefore, in the 
consideration of personality areas, is “the dynamic life process.” To the author emo- 
tional failure or growth are seen as the result of “negative attitude” and “positive 
feelings.” The distinction between hidden or obvious problems, as confronting a 
pastor, is a distinction as the author conceives of it, between needs grounded in feelings 
and “those needs which can be met only through some other process.” For Dr. 
Wise what happens in the feeling realm is of major importance in effective diagnosis 
and treatment. “The important point for the counselor is the acceptance and clarifica- 
tion of present feelings, whether those feelings are in relation to past or present situa- 
tions.” 

Regardless of his stage in training and counseling, the pastor will find this book 
useful. It contains direct and practical guidance on how to handle the person who 
comes not for help, but for sympathy, or dependence. It cautions against getting 
into personality problems over one’s head. It warns about the danger of considering 
counseling as a panacea. Here in this book are to be found not only a description 
of the steps as they follow in sequence in the practice of counseling, but also a basic 
and sensible discussion of the understanding, the intent, the frame of mind with which 
the counselor must move into the program of interview. 

In spite of one’s enthusiasm for this book, however, one must confess a regret or 
two in respect to it. There is almost a total absence of idiom or figure of speech, making 
more evident a discursiveness that is probably more than offset by the values of the 
book. Some redundancy is noted, not too damaging to be sure. The author occa- 
sionally labors a point with little profit in the way of added light. There is, for example, 
stress and restress of the idea of the acceptance of positive feelings. 
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The more serious weakness of the book is to be found in its overextension. There 
is a slight bogging down with Chapter 6, “Counseling and the Christian Faith.” 
Reading this chapter one could conclude, quite wrongly, I am sure, that the author 
sees faith as a trust in the counselor’s dependability, that he sees prayer as the search 
for reality on the part of the counselor and counselee. These conclusions would be 
unfair to the author’s total position of Christian belief. 

Over against these weaknesses are the strengths of counseling principles and 
practices set forth with soundness and validation; the working of rapport, the nature 
and place of insight, the necessity of change as something more than intellectualiza- 
tion, as well as sensible ways in which to get the work done. 

There will be other books on the theory and practice of counseling for 
pastors. It is difficult, however, to conceive of a book on this subject more helpful 
than this one. 

Hazen G. WERNER 
Bishop, The Methodist Church, Ohio Area, Columbus, Ohio. 


Europe and America: Their Contributions to the World Church. By Danrer 
Jenkins. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1951. 72 pp. $1.50. 


The importance of this book is out of all proportion to its size. Within the com- 
pressed space of seventy-two pages, Mr. Jenkins has managed to say more about 
the need for, and the proposed character of, future ecclesiastical interplay between 
America and Europe, than can be found in many volumes of considerably more 
ponderous bulk. 

The problem of the relationship of the church life of Europe to the church life 
of America is an exceedingly timely one, which cannot proceed in its most creative 
manner until each side has disabused itself of certain stereotypes concerning the other. 
Except in a few centers of theological concentration, most American churchmen are 
inclined to think of European theology and theologians as “one-sided,” pessimistic, and 
largely irrelevant. Karl Barth is, quite improperly, a symbolic whipping-boy for a 
theological orientation which has, so we are told, “no place for human reason.” But 
if such observations are based on superficial judgments, the picture is more compli- 
cated by the fact that Europeans dismiss American church life and theology as over- 
optimistic and rashly “liberal.” Mr. Jenkins does us a great preliminary service by 
clearing the air regarding these and other notions that Americans and Europeans have 
regarding one another. And if he occasionally speaks sharply to us, he speaks none 
the less sharply on occasion to his European brethren. 

Mr. Jenkins is particularly helpful in dealing with “What European theology 
has to give to America.” He lists three contributions which it is incumbent upon us 
to accept and develop, each of which fills a somewhat vacant niche in our American 
theological scene. This generalization is perhaps least true about the first contribution, 
which is the renewal of the study of biblical and systematic theology; for Americans 
can begin to claim, I think, that this emphasis is becoming more and more central. 
The second contribution, however, that Europe can offer America a rediscovery of 
churchmanship, is of vital importance on our American scene, where our habit of 
jumping from one denomination to another depending on which church happens to 
be most conveniently located or has the most pleasing minister, is quite properly a 
shock to the European mind which sees the centrality of a doctrine of the Church in 
the life of the believer as a thing of no small importance. We have also to learn from 
Mr. Jenkins’ third suggestion, that ecumenical thought in recent years has been stress- 
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ing the leadership of the laity in Christian thinking about secular order. Mr. Jenkins 
does not mention in this connection the Christian Frontier Council, with which he 
was associated for a number of years, and which has done considerable in the British 
Isles to relate laymen to their specific vocations in a Christian context, but this may 
be offered as an example of the sort of thing which ought to be attempted in 
America. 

The balance of the book is devoted, for the most part, to some very penetrating 
comments about the American scene. Mr. Jenkins spent the year 1948-49 in this 
country, and appears to have used his time well; he helps us to “see ourselves as others 
see us” in a way which is not destructive but highly creative. If the European church 
problem is “How can a man be borne again when he is old?” the American church 
problem is “How can we attain to the fullness of the stature of manhood in Christ?” 
And it is in a discussion of this problem that what seems to this reviewer Mr. 
Jenkins’ most valuable contribution to our American thinking emerges. He points 
out the twin dangers that, on the one hand, we may claim that since Europe has 
suffered and developed a theology of great dependence upon God’s grace and of man’s 
less-than-adequate resources on his own, we must develop a muscular theology of 
optimism and hope and human achievement to counterbalance this: or that, on the other 
hand, we may be tempted to say that until we have suffered as Europe has suffered, 
we cannot really see and measure the full dimensions of human existence. Mr. Jenkins 
quite rightly points out that American churches “should not sigh for a crisis, nor should 
they be defeatist in the presence of American might and wealth” (p. 47). America’s 
problem is that, with all her wealth and resources, she has had thrust upon her the 
exceedingly difficult task of being the rich man who is able to enter the Kingdom of 
God. Mr. Jenkins’ development of this central point makes exciting and important 
reading. 

The final note of the book, the need for ecumenical interchange, indicates the 
context within which the whole book has been written, and it is to be hoped that 
this book will be seized upon by readers on both sides of the Atlantic as an initiating 
factor in what must become an expanding interchange of ecumenical thought and 
experience. 

Rosert McAFEE Brown 
Head of the Department of Religion, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


So We Believe So We Pray. By Georce A. Butrricx. New York: The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 256 pp. $2.75. 


The Lord’s Prayer. By E. F. Scorr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
126 pp. $2.25. 

The Lord’s Prayer. By HucH Martin. London: S. C. M. Press, Ltd., 1951. 
128 pp. 7/6. 


These three books, written by well-known authors, should make their own con- 
tribution to the existing literature on the Lord’s Prayer. The appearance of these 
and similar books is indicative of the renewed interest in liturgy in general and in the 
Lord’s Prayer in particular. While each book emphasizes a different aspect of the 
Prayer, they all agree as to its unique place in the life of the Christian Church. These 
should, therefore, be read as companion volumes. 

The author of the first book is the well-known preacher and author, whose books 
are known to the readers of this journal. The high standards of good scholarship, 
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sound exposition, clear thinking, and the ability to “persuade men,” so characteristic 
of Dr. Buttrick, are to be found in this volume as in his previous volumes. 

The material presented in this book is the result of a busy and fruitful ministry 
in the great metropolis of New York. ‘The book consists of two parts. Part I is 
based on lectures given before the Ministers’ Conference held in Texas Christian 
University in 1948, and the Ministers’ Convocation held at the University of Southern 
California in 1949. Part II contains the substance of a series of lectures given before 
the Ministers’ Conference held at Union Theological Seminary in 1950. 

The first part examines the main doctrines of the Christian faith: Faith in God; 
faith in Jesus Christ; faith in the Holy Spirit; faith in the Church; faith in forgiveness 
of sin; and faith in life eternal. These doctrines are considered in the light of. modern 
scholarship, and their relevance to the contemporary scene is demonstrated in con- 
vincing terms. It is axiomatic that man, even in this age of skepticism and atheism, 
wants to believe something. He is aware of the fact that life is meaningless without 
any belief. But mere belief in things or in abstract ideas will not save man from his 
predicament. The clue to real faith is to be found in the Pauline phrase, “I know 
whom I have believed.” Vital and dynamic faith demands implicit trust in a Person. 
Even the Communists must have their dialectical materialism personified in Lenin 
or Stalin. It is for that reason that Dr. Buttrick so wisely combines the doctrines 
expressed in the Apostle’s Creed with the Lord’s Prayer into one volume. Faith 
and Prayer are necessary and inseparable aspects of the Christian life. In the words 
of the author, “prayer becomes blind unless enlightened by the Faith, and faith dies 
unless nourished by the Prayer.” 

The next six chapters of Part I seek to point out that the Person in whom men 
may have absolute faith is Jesus Christ, who alone reveals God to man. Belief in 
God is not arrived at by means of infallible “proofs.” Men believe in God’s existence 
because he is inescapable. God’s signature is to be traced in nature, in human reason, 
and in the moral law. ‘These are but partial revelations of God. The supreme Re- 
vealer of God is Jesus Christ, who as Son of Man and Son of God makes fellowship 
with God possible. The Holy Spirit is the Interpreter of Jesus. No man can say 
that Jesus is Lord, except by the Holy Spirit.” He is also the inspirer of mankind 
in wisdom, courage, and love. Finally, he is the Apostle of Christ. Faith in the 
Church, in the forgiveness of sin, and in eternal life, is bound up with the belief in 
Jesus Christ and in the Holy Spirit. 

The second part considers the Lord’s Prayer in its relation to man’s faith in God. 
Man cannot believe without praying, and cannot pray without believing in a personal 
God. There is a direct relation between the Prayer and the teaching of Jesus. In 
fact it may be said that the Prayer is a summary of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. While 
many of the phrases used in the Prayer have their parallel in the Old Testament and 
in the liturgy of the synagogue, its content is unique and revolutionary. The book 
deserves careful reading and should prove valuable to minister and layman alike. 

The second book under review comes from the pen of the well-known New 
Testament scholar and author. It is amazing that among the vast literature on early 
Chistianity there is not one book dealing with the Lord’s Prayer from a critical and 
historical point of view. This book is designed to fill this gap. 

This prayer represents the heart of the teaching of Jesus. Jesus’ own conception 
of prayer bears a direct relationship to what he taught and did. Prayer is first of all 
asking God for our needs, but the emiphasjs is upon the goodness of God and man’s 
dependence rather than upon the gift received. That may be the reason why Mat- 
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thew placed the Prayer in the Sermon on the Mount. “Ask and ye shall receive; 
seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto you” is closely related to 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” From this it follows that prayer presupposes an 
implicit faith in a heavenly Father as well as a right relationship with one’s fellow men. 
Unlike the long prayers of the Scribes and Pharisees, Jesus stresses brevity in prayer. 
It must also be simple, insistent, and corporate. 

The Prayer is found in Matthew and Luke but is absent from the other Gospels. 
While there is a general agreement among them, certain differences should be noted. 
Matthew places the Prayer in the Sermon on the Mount, while Luke records it as an 
answer to a request made by his disciples. Matthew’s account assumes that the Prayer 
was given at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, while Luke thinks that it was given 
when Jesus was well on in his ministry. The Doxology given in Matthew is absent in 
Luke. While Mark and John do not record the Prayer, there are clear traces of it in 
their Gospels. All Gospels bear witness to the fact that this is an authentic document 
which has come directly from Jesus himself and has been in use in the very early days 
of the church. 

The author contends that Jesus, who was steeped in the Old Testament and in 
the liturgy of the synagogue, drew heavily on those sources. There are phrases in 
the Prayer which have their parallel in the liturgy of the synagogue, such as the Shema, 
the Kaddish, and the Semone Esreh Brakhoth (the Eighteen Benedictions). But 
in spite of these undeniable facts, the Prayer is both original and unique because of the 
content put into it by Jesus which was in consonance with his life, work, and teaching. 

Your reviewer wishes to take exception to certain assumptions in the book. On 
the one hand, the author assumes that Jesus made full use of both the Old Testament 
and Jewish liturgy, thus indicating that he never posed as the founder of a new religion. 
On the other hand, Dr. Scott speaks of “the religion of Jesus,” stating that “the 
Jewish leaders had Jesus put to death because his religion was quite contrary to their 
own” (p. 36). Surely the Gospel records and Talmudic literature do not bear out 
this assumption. Jesus’ claim to his messiahship, his contention that he “came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil,” his use of the Old Testament to support his claims, all tell us 
that he worked within the context of the Jewish religion and never made any claim 
to be the Founder of a new religion. So it is not correct to say that he was put to 
death because his religion was contrary to the religion of the Jewish leaders. The 
Jewish leaders accused him of being a blasphemer, and according to Talmudic tradi- 
tion, he was accused of being an “enticer of the people,” meaning a seditious person. 
To speak of Jesus as the Founder of a new religion, is to place him alongside Mo- 
hammed and Buddha, which is certainly not the case. In spite of these criticisms, we 
are greatly indebted to Dr. Scott for his contribution to the critical-historical study of 
the Prayer. 

The third book was written by Dr. Hugh Martin, author of several important 
monographs, who was the first editor of the $.C. M. Religious Book Club. The 
Prayer is presented as a series of daily devotions. These devotions are divided into 
eight weeks, each week containing seven daily Scripture readings, followed by a brief 
meditation on the portion of Scripture, and a closing prayer. The author displays a 
rare combination of good exposition, sound scholarship, and a true devotional spirit. 
It is one of the best books of its kind in recent years, and should prove very helpful 
in family devotions. 

Louis SHEIN . 
Knox Presbyterian Church, Woodville, Ontario, Canada. 
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The Christian Way. By Sypney Cave. New York: The Philosophical Library, 


1951. 280 pp. $3.75. 

The principal of New College, London, presents in this volume a study of New 
Testament ethics in relation to present problems. Beginning with a brief analysis of 
the “Modern Dilemma,” it proceeds to the development of Christian Ethics in three 
parts. ‘The first deals with the ethics of the New Testament as growing out of the 
mission of Jesus. The second deals with the method and motives of Christian ethics. 
The final section deals with the applications of this ethic in the life of the community. 

In emphasizing the mission of Jesus the author unites the teaching of Jesus 
with his life and work and death. It is not teaching to man so much as revelation 
of God that is central. Any effort to separate the teaching from the total mission 
makes the ethic not a Gospel, but simply good advice. 

From this basis we are to understand the work of St. Paul and the various inter- 
pretations of the New Testament community. The Gospel dimension of the ethic 
also determines its method and motive. Christian ethics and moral philosophy in- 
evitably differ in method and approach, according to Dr. Cave. “Christian Ethics 
is a deduction from Christian theology and expresses in the imperative mood what 
theology states in the indicative” (p. 105). At the same time he does not reject 
radically the work of moral philosophy. “Ethical aspiration and achievement are 
not confined to the sphere of Christian faith. There has been everywhere some knowl- 
edge of the good, and the recognition of this has often been expressed by the conception 
of the Law of Nature, binding on all alike, whether they be Christians or not” (p. 107). 

The Gospel is both for persons and for communities. It is not only the person 
who confronts the sterner aspects of God’s judgment and is the recipient of his grace, 
but the community as well. Marriage, industry and the state, the three communities 
discussed, stand under God’s judgment. They are not merely spheres in which 
Christians, like others, live. Christians are “to take their part in making them more 
in accord with God’s just rule” (p. 121). In addition to these communities there is 
yet another community, not of nature, but of grace, the community of the Church 
which continues Christ’s work for men and in whose fellowship men share, providing 
strength for tasks otherwise too great to achieve alone. 

This book will be helpful to many students of the field but also to pastors. It 
draws on a wide literature and is studded on every page with quotations taken from a 
host of writers. This attractive asset is, however, also a liability, for it has tempted 
the writer too successfully to substitute others’ opinions for his own systematic exposi- 
tion. A position is clearly outlined in this book, but the scientific evidence is not always 
marshaled. Points are often obliquely made through references to current theological 
literature. For example, one does not know how far the writer accepts Emil Brun- 
ner’s position and wherein he differs. ‘The tendency is to allude mostly to books 
favorable to the general direction of the author’s own thought. 

In the social application of an ethic which, in the reviewer’s opinion, does not 
do full justice to philosophical ethics as a supplement for Christian ethics, the author 
takes a generally liberal social view. He is quite frank about conception-control and 
divorce. But what is lacking is a Christian sociology of the family which points the 
way to successful marriage and family life. The discussion of industry is sound, but 
more a preface to a doctrine of industry than an exposition of its dynamic forces. 
There is a sound handling of Weber, Tawney, Troeltsch, the social gospel and the 
like. But the conceptions of Christian vocation in work, of property, and of commu- 
nity control and ownership are hardly developed. The treatment of the state is 
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informative. It is refreshing to read again that “power need not corrupt, although it 
always tends to do so” (p. 259). “The power of the State should be power rein- 
forcing justice, but without humility and understanding, even what men think to be 
justice may be unjust.” 

An instructive aspect of the whole volume is its historical outline of biblical and 
ecclesiastical perspectives on the major issues discussed. ‘The introductory student 
will find these sections very illuminating. 


Water G. MuELDER 
Dean, Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Massachusetts. 


God in Education. By Henry P. Van Dusen. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1951. ix-128 pp. $2.00. 


Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. Washington, D. C.: The 
National Education Association, 1951. x-100 pp. $1.00 (pap.) 


The Clue to Christian Education. By RanpotpH C. Miter. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. xi-210 pp. $2.75. 


Christian Education in a Democracy. By Frank E. GAEBELEIN. New York: 
Oxford University Press; 1951. ix-305 pp. $4.00. 


Here in these four books may be found stimulating discussions on the importance 
of religion to education. Three of the four deplore the separation of religion and 
education, while the N.E.A. publication doubts if religion is as remote from the 
educational process as some suspect. 

A group of distinguished educators, including Presidents Conant and Eisen- 
hower, forming what is called the Educational Policies Commission, put out the 
N.E.A. book to say that public schools are not antireligious agencies but really are 
very hospitable to religion. ‘The values of religion are recognized by the schools 
but, of course, without the sanctions of the different religious creeds or doctrines. 
These cannot be invoked in the school because of the wide variation of religious 
views held by the patrons. Only the emoluments which accompany religion are per- 
missible. 

It is at this point that Dr. Van Dusen comes in. Pleading that the religion 
of American people is theistic, he holds, therefore, that that part can be put in “every 
aspect of the philosophy and structure and spirit of education.” We have traveled 
so far away from religious commitments, he notes, that even the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the McCollum Case reflects “what the court believes to be of public 
interest” rather than an interpretation of the original intention of the Constitution. 

This trend to leave religion out of education is the natural concomitant to the 
trend to secularize all of life. Dr. Van Dusen traces this movement to Descartes, 
whose philosophy, according to the author and Bishop Temple, forms the source of 
modern materialism. But philosophical opinions to be passed from one generation 
to the next must have some proponents, and the damage done by the American 
philosophers who have furnished the secular movement with its operating principles 
are not mentioned by Dr. Van Dusen. At this point the Gaebelein book is more 
realistic. 

The Van Dusen thesis does not go far enough for either Dr. Gaebelein or 
Dr. Miller. Christian education, they hold, goes beyond philosophical theism. Re- 
ligion, if taught effectively, must be done by the churches where the basic beliefs 
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of Christianity may be imparted without dilution or compromise. The central point 
in both books is not theism but Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Gaebelein represents some of the smaller Protestant Churches holding to 
the “full inspiration of the Bible,” “fallen condition of man,” and “imminent return 
of Christ.” Conversion, not nurture, is the main emphasis of this group. The 
aim of their educational program is to lead youth to a personal commitment to Jesus 
Christ. Source material for much of the philosophy is the Bible, and its principles 
are liberally supported throughout by scriptural quotations. 

Obviously the educational philosophy set forth by this school is authoritarian. 
As such it seems to place limitations upon sound educational policies. Clues to 
troubles teachers may have with this philosophy are found in such statements as 
“Christian training rests upon a sound anthropology or doctrine of the nature of 
man”; “Christian scientific investigation is free to reach up to the farthest star and 
down to the tiniest meson so long as it remains humble and does not elevate hypothesis 
to dogma.” Difficulties are certain when interpretations are given for such state- 
ments. In spite of the assertion that the author does not brush aside the findings 
of modern educational psychology, or his saying that all of John Dewey’s conclusions 
are not to be ignored, the basic authoritarianism of the philosophy invites heresy 
hunting. 

The Clue to Christian Education, while presented from a different theological 
position than Christian Education in a Democracy, will doubtless lose some of its 
intrinsic worth because of its doctrinal emphases. ‘There is, however, more in this 
to merit approbation than criticism. Religious education as such has too long suf- 
fered from lack of theological content. Each chapter of the book has a summary 
of a basic Christian belief and helpful suggestions on how teachers may pass these 
meaningful interpretations of them to children and youth. 

Throughout, Dr. Miller holds that the goal of Christian education is to bring 
boys and girls to make a decision for Christ. He subscribes to the position of Adelaide 
Case whom he quotes as saying, “Christian Education is the effort to make available 
for our generation—children, young people, and adults—the accumulated treasures 
of Christian life and thought, in such a way that God in Christ may carry on his 
redemptive work in each human soul and in the common life of man.” 

Each one of this galaxy makes a contribution to Christian education. The 
N.E.A. book will remind all who, along with Dr. Van Dusen, plead for the common 
core of the Hebraic-Christian faith, how far they will have to go to reach their goal. 
The other two books show that a volume sorely needed is one which will furnish 
for Protestants a compact, sound philosophy of Christian education. 

Joun Owen Gross 
Executive Secretary, Division of Educational Institutions, The Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century. By W. R. Matruews. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. vii-88 pp. $2.00. 


Delivering the Maurice Lectures, the Dean of St. Paul’s starts this “essay” on 
the Incarnation by canvassing the problems of recovering a “historical Jesus” from 
the New Testament records in the light of modern biblical scholarship; and by 
showing how various attempts to state the doctrine in terms of the currently available 
philosophy have both solved and created problems, from the original formulation in 
Platonic terms down through the work of Schleiermacher and the Ritschlian school. 
These two review chapters alone are well worth reading by the preacher who has 
not taken the time recently to think consistently about the Incarnation and its 
problems. 

In the final two chapters, the author seeks to show how modern knowledge 
of personality and philosophical theories of organism and “pattern” raise certain 
questions, and suggest certain solutions, in the area of the Incarnation, for contem- 
porary thinkers. They form an interesting and suggestive exercise. ‘The seriousness 
with which the reader views some of the author’s discussion, however, will depend 
somewhat on the significance he assigns to such phenomena as telepathy and extra- 
sensory perception. Likewise, the satisfactoriness of the proffered solutions will tend 
to depend on the validity granted to such concepts as Jung’s theory of the “racial 
unconscious,” and the reader’s willingness to use the analogy of mystical experience 
in general as a clue to the fact of Jesus. 


Ropert Roy WRIGHT 
The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York City. 


A Theological Word Book of the Bible. Edited by ALAN RicHarpson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. 290 pp. $3.50. 


Thirty-one Bible scholars, all but four from England, have contributed to this 
interesting and worth-while book on theological words. Alan Richardson, canon of 
Durham, is editor of the volume. About 250 words with their synonyms are dis- 
cussed, some of them in several lines; others within the compass of several pages. The 
viewpoint of the scholars is constructive, accurate, and in touch with contemporary find- 
ings. The names of biblical persons are discussed in the book, though the question 
is raised as to why a name like Isaac, rather than Paul or Jeremiah, is delineated. 
While it is presumed that some theological words would be omitted in a condensed 
volume, it seems odd that a term like “eschatology” is missing, while a word like 
“time” uses almost ten pages. ‘The cross references in the book are helpful, though 
sometimes not complete; and the book as a whole will be very valuable for the purpose 
of obtaining a clear, well organized, and accurate portrait of an idea, Such a book is 
worth while for a student of religion to have easily accessible in checking theological 
statements. Within the rather limited space, the editor has done a fine bit of selection. 
Tuomas S. KEPLER 

Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


By the Finger of God. By S. Vernon McCastanp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951. xi-146 pp. $2.75. 
This little book is a careful study of “Demon Possession and Exorcism in Early 
Christianity in the Light of Modern Views of Mental Illness,” by the Professor of 
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Religion at the University of Virginia. He examines the New Testament material 
in the light of form criticism, Palestinian and Greek social-historical background, 
ancient folklore, modern near-Eastern examples of exorcism, and the findings of 
modern psychiatry. Dr. David Cole Wilson, a professor of psychiatry, writes an 
introduction. 

Exorcism and psychiatry, says Dr. McCasland, have common ground. He con- 
fines the discussion to cases of demon possession in the sense of diseases of the mind, 
“a partial or complete change of personality in the person said to be possessed.” With 
the theory that demons were the cause, went techniques of exorcism widely known 
and practiced in the ancient world and not nonexistent today. In the New Testament 
only four cases are fully enough described for us to claim surely as true cases: the 
Gerasene demoniac (manic-depressive), the epileptic boy, the man at Capernaum 
(Mark 1:23f.), and the maid at Philippi healed by Paul (both hysteria). Comparing 
Jesus’ exorcisms with folklore on the one hand and with firsthand exorcism accounts 
on the other, he finds that “most of the Gospel stories have no features at all which 
comparative folklore finds to be legendary” (p. 63), and the Gerasene swine are easy 
to explain from natural causes. ‘That the Gospel stories are of Palestinian origin is 
supported by the little-known fact that “there is not a single authentic Greek or Roman 
document of the first century” (italics mine) “except the New Testament, which 
shows a case of demon possession and exorcism” (p. 66). He writes acutely on the 
demons’ “recognition” of Jesus, the use of Jesus’ name by early Christian exorcists, 
and the fact that, in contrast to the magical devices used by Jewish exorcists generally, 
Jesus cast out demons simply by personal command. 


American Culture and Religion. By Wirt1am WarrEN Sweet. Dallas, Texas: 
Southern Methodist University Press, 1951. 114 pp. $2.50. 


These six essays by the dean of American church historians were delivered by 
him as lectures at Southern Methodist University in 1947. All of them were also 
either delivered or published elsewhere, some before and some after the S. M. U. pres- 
entation. But a useful and valuable little book has resulted from bringing them to- 
gether. 

“Cultural Pluralism in the American Tradition” reviews the various waves of 
immigration and notes the paradoxical result that we are proud of our country as “a 
haven of the persecuted and oppressed of the world,” yet have developed a compli- 
cated pattern of racial prejudice. The unifying factors which nevertheless make us 
a nation, he finds, are common experience, common memories, and belief in a com- 
mon future. “Protestantism and Democracy” is a brief summary of the development 
of our basic democratic principles from the left-wing phase of the Reformation. 
“Natural Religion and Religious Liberty” treats of the roots of religious freedom in 
the eighteenth century—the immigration of many religious minority groups, John 
Locke and Joseph Priestley, Jefferson and Madison; and the agreement of rationalists 
and revivalists on the personal nature of religion, the simplicity of the teachings of 
Jesus (versus “dogma”), and anticlerical sentiment. 

In “Methodist Unification,” Dr. Sweet shows how much was contributed by 
the rather recent development of a scholarly and objective approach to American 
church history. The three Methodist bodies could unite, not by forgetting the past, 
but because they achieved historical-mindedness, and “church union can be achieved 
only on the basis of a full understanding of all the issues that have caused division.” 
The last two lectures deal respectively with “church, sect, and cult” and “ecumenicity.” 
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Strengthening the Spiritual Life. By Nexs F. S. Ferré. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1951. 63 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. Ferré has written a book in simple terms for Christian people at large, or 
principally for Christian families. In the opening chapter he prescribes for our wide- 
spread anxieties the simple formula, “Worship, Work, Wait.” He stresses the joy of 
worship, which comes from “knowing what life is all about,” from the vision of “God 
as He is.” Only out of such worship can one work to fullest advantage, co-operating 
with the work of God which “always counts.” As for waiting, it is not easy, but 
“our capacity for waiting shows our concrete trust in God.” 

Chapters follow on “Strengthening Through Personal Devotions,” “Strength- 
ening Through Family Devotions,” and “Strengthening the Spiritual Life.” While 
they contain much wisdom drawn from the collective Christian treasury, Dr. Ferré 
continually contributes insights from his own personal and family experiences, 

This, like most books on devotional practice, seems to the present writer chiefly 
useful to those who already are blessed with a degree of personal devotion and family 
felicity which, alas, is not widespread even within the churches. It depends to a 
large degree on appeal to the feelings we ought to have—but suppose we do not! 
This criticism Dr. Ferré might consider both fair and unfair. Fair, because he is 
aware of the psychological handicaps which sometimes stand in the way of spiritual 
development, though he has limited the scope of this book for its special purpose. 
But unfair because, after all, he does say, “To depend upon feelings is dangerous;” 
and he is doubtless right that, ultimately, “By simple trust in God’s absolute love 
your feelings become genuinely positive; and the more you trust, the more you will 
find both the inner peace and the outer poise you seek.” 


Ten Questions on Prayer. By Geratp Hearp. Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 

1951. 32 pp. 35¢. 

Gerald Heard was asked these questions by laymen, and has woven his answers 
into a brief but discerning pamphlet. His clarity of insight is illustrated in such sayings 
as these: “If we are more attached to saving (in the way we want them saved) those 
whom we love, than we are attached to loving and serving God, then we shall never 
really save or serve anyone.” On prayer for world peace and the “secular minds” 
which must try to make it: “What our prayer is doing, if it is keen, painful, devoted, 
is giving those we pray for, all men, a new power of freedom. How they will use 
it is a concern between their souls and God.” “We say, ‘I am not prepared to pray 
unless I can pray efficiently and well.’ God says, ‘You are not fit to pray efficiently 
and well, you shall pray at the level at which I choose you to pray. You want to 
be a beautiful and admirable ego. I want your ego to go.’” 


Christianity and Reason. Ed. by Epwarp D. Myers. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1951. xiii-172 pp. $3.00. 

This symposium contains seven essays by outstanding scholars, the majority 
of which were first read at a meeting of the Guild of Scholars in the Episcopal 
Church, at General Theological Seminary in New York. “Man, in the Twilight, 
Need Not Falter,” by Theodore M. Greene (a reply to W. T. Stace); “The Present 
Relevance of Catholic Theology,” by John Wild; chapters on aspects of Theology 
by George F. Thomas, W. M. Urban, L. M. Hammond, H. D. Roelofs; “The 
Wisdom of the Greeks,” by Helmut Kuhn. 
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The Way to Security. By Henry C. Linx. Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 
1951. 224 pp. $2.50. 


In his preface, the well-known psychologist says: “Our emphasis . . . . is on 
personal and spiritual security as contrasted with social and economic security. Our 
thesis is that social security depends on personal security and that personal security 
depends on spiritual security. It is spiritual security that is primary and material 
security that is derivative. ‘This is the exact opposite of the views now so widely 
accepted,” 

With telling examples he drives home the need for most present-day parents 
to give their children less material security and to foster the old-fashioned virtues 
of self-reliance and earning one’s way; to give love together with the authority 
and discipline which the young really crave, thus developing a stabilizing sense of 
moral standards and social realities. He writes on the harm that half-knowledge 
of current psychology does in increasing self-preoccupation and neurotic fears. The 
individual needs to understand that his help must come in one sense from himself, 
in another sense from God; and to be willing to take the risks of outgoing, creative 
living. A certain amount of fear is realistic and necessary: “it is not the presence 
of fear but its conquest that counts.” 

As in several previous books, Dr. Link draws conclusions in the political and 
economic fields which some will find exaggerated and “reactionary.” ‘To him, 
the “social gospel,” socialism, and communism, are all of the same diabolical stripe, 
born of hatred. His social theories, however, are not inseparable from the truths 
found by a clinical psychologist who “is continually rediscovering the individual.” 


The Struggle of the Soul. By Lewis JosepH SHERRILL. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. viii-155 pp. $2.50. 


This little book by Dr. Sherrill (formerly Dean of Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary in Kentucky and now on the faculty of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York) is simply and beautifully written and should be helpful to the lay reader. 
It is “an attempt to trace the religious development of the individual through the 
ordinary crises of human life, from infancy to old age,” thus collecting the fruits 
of recent research on specific age groups. The author unifies his study with a “guiding 
thread,” the theme of “the dynamic self as it encounters God at the various stages 
of human life, and responds perhaps by outgoing faith; or perhaps by shrinking 
back .... or perhaps by Passing on without knowing . 

The opening chapter is appealing in its discussion of the general quest for 
meaning. ‘Three ways of seeing and experiencing life are described in terms of “the 
treadmill” (meaningless monotony), “the saga” (elevation of human and natural 
values to the level of heroism and poetry), and “the pilgrimage” (open not only to 
nature and humanity but to God and eternal meaning). God “confronts” man 
especially in the successive crises of ordinary experience. Five chapters follow: “A 
Child Is Born” (his chief problem being the adequacy of his parents); “My Father’s 
Business” (the adolescent called away from his parents by the larger world); “He 
Was Tempted” (young adulthood); “The Burning Bush” (middle life working 
out a philosophy beyond immediate personal concerns); “Into Thy Hands” (old age 
and its necessary simplifications of life). Always Dr. Sherrill keeps a balance be- 
tween recognizing the individual’s responsibility and giving proper weight to the 
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conditioning factors which parents and counselors must take account of in under- 
standing human growth. 


These Found the Way. Ed. by Davin Westey Soper. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1951. 175 pp. $2.50. 


Dr. Soper has collected here thirteen autobiographical accounts by “converts 
to Protestant Christianity,” including his own. ‘The wide selection of types is 
felicitous, and they offer a cross-section of the present American spiritual climate. 
To the present reviewer the most fascinating stories were those of William Lindsay 
Gresham and Joy Davidman (husband and wife), both novelists, whose pilgrimage 
led through the Communist party; his psychoanalysis and experiments in Yoga, and 
her Jewish background and poet's sensitivity, also played their part. Others included 
are Father Wittkofski, a Roman priest now turned Episcopal rector; Asa G. Candler, 
Jr., heir to Coca-Cola, found of God in his losing struggle with alcoholism; Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy, Chad Walsh, and Nels F. S. Ferré (“The Third Conversion Never 
Fails”) also tell their own appealing stories. And Dr. Soper himself describes his 
youthful career through seminary and several pastorates while a convinced atheist! 

As he says in his introduction, “The fellowship of Christ’s single family em- 
braces profound differences.” 


The Word Lives On. Ed. by Frances Brentano. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1951. xx-355 pp. $3.95. 


Subtitled “A Treasury of Spiritual Fiction,” this is an anthology of selections 
from American and European writers of fiction (plus Kagawa and Kahlil Gibran), 
most of them contemporary or nearly so. Retellings of biblical incidents, stories of 
the common life, brief statements of faith, all illustrate the theme, “The Word 
Lives On,” whether in explicit or implicit forms of faith and self-giving love. There 
are sixty-four selections from fifty-eight authors, including John Oxenham, Melville, 
Rachel Field, Selma Lagerléf, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Saroyan, Alan Paton, 
George Eliot, John Buchan, Pearl Buck, Mary Ellen Chase, Tolstoi, A. J. Cronin, 
Sholem Asch. A pleasing introduction is supplied by Halford E, Luccock. 


John Wesley’s Journal. Abridged by NEHEMIAH CuRNocK. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1951 (printed and bound in England).  viii-433 pp. 
$3.75. 

This one volume is a condensation from the standard eight-volume edition. 
Except for the omissions, there are no changes from the original. “The aim has 
been to preserve in a continuous narrative the main facts that illustrate the rise and 
progress of Methodism as described by John Wesley himself.” 


John Wesley. By May McNeer and Lynp Warp. New York: The Abing- 
don Cokesbury Press, 1951. 96 pp. $2.50. 


Husband and wife, graphic artist and writer of children’s books, have here 
collaborated on a very attractive Life of John Wesley for the young . The illustra- 
tions are copious and colorful. About half the book is given to Wesley’s childhood 
and youth, and his mature work is dramatically presented. 


E. H. L. 
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